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HOW THE NEWS OF THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON 
REACHED PHILADELPHIA. 


On Monday, April 24, 1775, about five o’clock in the 
afternoon, an express rider arrived at the City Tavern, 
Philadelphia, from Trenton, New Jersey, with news of the 
affair at Lexington. It was too late in the day for the news 
to spread generally over the city, but by the next morning 
everybody knew of it, and, swayed by intense feelings, the 
people assembled in public meeting, as if by common con- 
sent, at the State-House. The time for organization, arm- 
ing, drill, and march had at last arrived! 

The despatch for Philadelphia was prepared by the 
Committee of Watertown, “near 10 of the clock,” on the 
memorable morning of April 19, 1775, and was certified 
by the committees of the towns through which it passed : 
Worcester, Brooklyn, Norwich, New London, Lyme, Say- 
brook, Killingworth, East Guilford, Guilford, Branford, New 
Haven, Fairfield, New York, Elizabethtown, New Bruns- 
wick, Princeton, and Trenton. The express rider reached 
the latter town about 9 o’clock a.m., April 24, and was 
hurried on to Philadelphia. 

The fac-simile of the original despatch in the Collection 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, which follows, was 
prepared by J. F. Sachse for the PennsyLvANIA MaGazine. 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF DR. THOMAS 
CADWALADER.' 


BY CHARLES WINSLOW DULLES, M.D. 


Among the distinguished men who adorned the medical 
profession of this country in its colonial days there is none 
more deserving of remembrance than Thomas Cadwalader. 
By his birth, by his personal qualities, by his attainments, 
by the private virtues and the public spirit that animated 
him, he was one of those to whom his countrymen of later 
generations may look back with pride and from whom 
they may draw inspiration. Were there no other tribute 
to his memory than that which that pioneer surgeon Dr. 
John Jones has placed in the preface of his little work— 
the first on a surgical subject to be published in North 
America—entitled “ Plain Concise Practical Remarks on 
the Treatment of Wounds and Fractures, Principally De- 
signed for the Use of Young Military and Naval Surgeons 
in North-America,” published in 1775, this would suffice to 
establish the reputation in which he was held by those who 
knew him best. 

There are many references to Dr. Thomas Cadwalader in 
various historical essays and the official records of Pennsyl- 
vania and of New Jersey,—for he was at different times a 
distinguished citizen and a public officer of each of these 
provinces,—but no trustworthy account of his life has ever 
been published. The repetition by me? of an error origi- 
nating with a writer from whom many later ones have 
derived their material, and whose inaccuracy has not been 
generally understood, happily attracted the attention of his 


' Read before the Historical Club of the Department of Medicine of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

* Dulles, Charles W. Medical Department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Medical News, May 4, 1901, p. 685. 
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descendant, Dr. Charles E. Cadwalader, of this city, and 
was by him pointed out to me. This induced me to search 
after the facts necessary to fix the date at which were given 
those instructions and demonstrations in anatomy which 
were the first public instructions in anatomy given on this 
continent. Other details of the life of Dr. Thomas Cad- 
walader soon engaged my attention, and I could not rest 
until I had formed what I thought was a correct notion 
of the principal events of his long and useful career. 
Warned by the effect upon others of the difficulties insepa- 
rable from such investigations, I have spared no pains in 
the endeavor to attain accuracy; but the sketch I have pre- 
pared, being incidental only to other studies, makes no 
pretence to completeness ; it is only a tribute to a character 
that I have come to revere more, the more I have studied it. 

Thomas Cadwalader was the son of John Cadwalader, 
who came to Pennsylvania in 1699 with William Penn, on 
his second voyage to the Province, in the ship “ Canter- 
bury.”' He was grandson of that distinguished early set- 
tler, Dr. Edward Jones, and great-grandson of Dr. Thomas 
Wynne, William Penn’s trusted friend and counsellor, who 
came over with him in the “ Welcome” in 1682. 

John Cadwalader came from North Wales, and on 
December 26, 1699, the year of his arrival, he married 
Martha, daughter of Edward Jones and Mary Wynne.’ 
He was an influential and highly respected citizen, serving 
as a member of the Common Council of the city from No- 
vember, 1718, to January, 1733.5 He died July 24, 1734, 
and his wife died April 16, 1747.‘ 


' Cooley. Early Settlers in Trenton and Ewing, ‘‘Old Hunterdon 
County,’’ Trenton, New Jersey, 1883, p. 23. 

Archives of New Jersey, 1st series, vol. xi. p. 584, foot-note. 

Passages from the Life and Writings of William Penn, Philadelphia, 
1882, p. 458. 

? Letter from Dr. C. E. Cadwalader. 

* Minutes of the Common Council of the City of Philadelphia, 1704- 
1776. Philadelphia, 1847, pp. 154, 330. 
‘Letter from Dr. C. E. Cadwalader. 
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Thomas Cadwalader was born in 1707 or 1708 (I can- 
not learn the exact day'). He studied in the Friends’ 
“ Publick” School, now the “ Penn Charter” School, and 
was afterwards apprenticed to his uncle, Dr. Evan Jones, at 
the age of eighteen years,—that is, in 1725 or 1726. This 
pupilage probably lasted for two years, for Dr. Evan Jones 
removed to New York about 1727.” 

At this time, when he was nineteen or twenty years of 
age, his father sent him to England and France to com- 
plete his medical education. In France he is said to have 
studied at the University of Rheims, in England to have 
spent a year studying and dissecting under William Chesel- 
den, the distinguished anatomist and surgeon; and then he 
returned, probably in 1730, to his native land.* In Phila- 
delphia he soon secured a large practice and became the 
associate of the most influential men in the town.‘ 

Although this was a period when slavery existed in 
Philadelphia, and the cruel punishments of the pillory, the 
stocks, and the whipping-post—forced upon our tender- 
hearted ancestors by harsh British laws—were inflicted 
for various misdemeanors, when hanging was the penalty 
for house-breaking, horse-stealing, and counterfeiting, and 
when a woman was burned alive so near as New Castle, 


1 Wickes, Stephen. History of Medicine in New Jersey. Newark, 
New Jersey, 1879, p. 187. 

Letter from Dr. C. E. Cadwalader. 

Thomas Cadwalader died November 14, 1799, in the seventy-second 
year of his age. This would indicate that he was born after November 
14, 1707. Beyond this nothing certain is known. 

*Thacher, James. American Medical Biography, Boston, 1828, p. 
824. 

ST can find no warrant for the statement of Wickes, op. cit., p. 188, 
that he received a degree from the Royal College of Surgeons in Eng- 
land, as an examination of the records of that institution did not result 
in finding his name enrolled there. Letter from Dr. C. E. Cad- 
walader. 

*Mease, James. Surgical Works of the late John Jones, M.D., 
Philadelphia, 1795. Preface. 

Bazley, Francis. History of Trenton, New Jersey, 1895, pp. 36, 37. 
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Delaware, for the murder of her husband,' it was also a 
time of great activity in public and humanitarian affairs, 
and the name of Dr. Thomas Cadwalader and that of his 
father occur repeatedly in connection with them. 

In 1730 there was what Watson describes as a “ great 
mortality from the small-pox,” and he says, “The happy 
art of inoculation was first practised in Philadelphia in the 
year 1731; and the first person of note who then devoted 
himself as a forlorn hope for the purpose of example was 
J. Growden, Esq.”* Caspar Morris says that in the year 
1731 inoculation with the virus of small-pox as a pre- 
ventive of accidental infection was “fairly introduced” in 
Philadelphia, and that about 1730 “Kearsley, Zachary, 
Cadwallader [sic] and Bond engaged in the practice.” * 

Dr. Cadwalader’s connection with this practice is not 
surprising, in view of the fact that when he was a student 
in England his attention must have been attracted to it, 
not only by what was being done there, but also by the 
honors paid to his countryman, Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, of 
Boston, who had introduced it in that town the same year 
in which it was first employed in Europe, and who, in 1726, 
published in England, where he was received with con- 
spicuous attention, an account of the practice in New Eng- 
land.‘ 

The next year Dr. Cadwalader was associated with 
Franklin and his other colleagues in the establishment of 
the Philadelphia Library, as is seen from the following 
quaint entry in the original records : 


1 Watson’s Annals, 1830, pp. 259, 306. 

Letter from Dr. C. E. Cadwalader, in which he states that he has seen 
Dr. Thomas Cadwalader’s name signed to documents dated 1730. 

? Watson’s Annals, 1830, pp. 601, 602. 

5 Morris, Caspar. Contributions to the Medical History of Pennsy]- 
vania. Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1826, vol. i. 
p. 360. 

* Boylston, Zabdiel. An Account of the Small-Pox inoculated in 
New England. 4to, pp. 62. London, 1726. 
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Nov' 1731. The Minutes of me Joseph Breintnall, Secretary to the 
Directors of the Library Company of Philadelphia, with such of the 
Minutes of the same Directors as they order me to make. Begun the 
8" Day of November 1731. By virtue of the Deed or Instrument of 
the said Company dated the first Day of July last. The said Instru- 
ment being compleated by fifty Subscriptions I subscribed my name to 
the following Summons or Notice, which Benjamin Franklin sent by a 
Messenger. Viz 


To 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Hopkinson 
William Parsons, Philip Syng Jun" 
Thomas Godfrey, Anthony Nicholas 
Thomas Cadwalader, John Jones Jun" 
Robert Grace and Isaac Penington 


Gentlemen 

‘«The Subscription to the Library being compleated, You the Direc- 
tors in the Instrument are desired to meet this Evening at 5 o’Clock at 
the House of Nicholas Scull.” 

Philad* 8 Nov’ 1781. 


All were present ‘‘excepting I. Penington who came not.” 


This fixes the fact that in 1731 Dr. Thomas Cadwalader 
was already a person of such character and position as to 
make him an associate of Franklin in so important a public 
enterprise. Furthermore, the records show that he occu- 
pied the position of a director of the library almost con- 
tinuously from 1731 until 1739, when, as we shall see, he 
became a citizen of New Jersey, and that, upon his return 
to Philadelphia, he was again a director, almost continu- 
ously, until a few years before his death,—that is, 1731-32, 
1733-39, 1752-69, 1773-74.’ 

That Dr. Thomas Cadwalader was a teacher of anatomy 
is established by the testimony of Dr. Caspar Wistar, whose 
acquaintance with the facts may be inferred from his having 
been a student under Dr. John Jones, Dr. Cadwalader’s 
cousin and pupil, and under Dr. John Redman, his con- 
temporary and intimate. Dr. Wistar says that Dr. Cad- 
walader, upon his return from Europe, “made dissections 


? Catalogue of the Library Company of Philadelphia, vol. iii. p. xiv. 
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and demonstrations for the instruction of the elder Doctor 
Shippen and some others who had not been abroad.” ! 

The date of these instructions was probably 17380, or 1731 
at the latest, because this was the time of his return from 
Europe, and a time when the “elder Dr. Shippen”? was 
eighteen or nineteen years old and engaged in his medical 
studies. The date of 1750-1752, hitherto generally given 
when figures have been used, rests entirely upon the error 
of a writer on this subject, whose acknowledgment of the 
mistake he made I have had in my hands. 

The place in which these instructions were given, Wistar 
says, was in a building on “the back part of the lot on 
which the Bank of Pennsylvania now stands’’® —that was in 
1809. This is the site on which in 1903 stands the United 
States Bonded Warehouse, on the west side of Second 
Street, above Walnut. 

I find no other record of the doings of Dr. Thomas Cad- 
walader until the year 1737, when he became a member 


‘of St. John’s Lodge, of the order of Freemasons,‘ one ot 


1 Wistar, Caspar. Eulogium on Dr. William Shippen, delivered be- 
fore the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, March, 1809. Phila- 
delphia, 1818, p. 22. 

* We are so used to thinking of the ‘‘ elder Dr. Shippen’’ as a man 
of years and dignity that it is hard to imagine him, in 1735, a gay 
young blade, sending to his friend Dr. Gardiner ‘‘a young game-cock, 
to be depended upon,” which he advises him to put to a walk by 
himself with the hen he had sent before, lamenting that ‘‘our young 
cockers’’ had contrived to kill and steal all the old cocks he had had. But 
at this time the Quaker influence did not prevail to keep down the 
general interest in horse-racing, fighting of cocks and dogs, and bull- 
baiting. Watson’s Annals, 1830, p. 239. 

5 There is no warrant for the statement that I have seen in writing 
that it was in ‘‘the old hall on Dock Street used for such purposes,’’ 
which would imply that the teaching of anatomy, with dissections, was 
a common thing in those days. 

* An error of Scharf and Westcott (History of Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia, 1884, vol. iii. p. 2063), speaking of a letter from Henry Bell 
to Thomas Cadwalader as one from Thomas Cadwalader to Henry Bell, 
has led to the erroneous belief that Dr. Cadwalader was one of the 
founders of St. John’s Lodge. 
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the oldest lodges of which there is any record in North 
America, which held its earliest meetings in the “Sun 
Tavern” (miscalled the “Tun Tavern” by some writers), on 
Water Street.'. The record of his payment of the initia- 
tion fee to this lodge is found in the account-book of the 
lodge, which is the property of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, and a transcript of it is to be found in an 
historical pamphlet in the library of the Masonic Temple in 
Philadelphia. Of this lodge Dr. Cadwalader was elected a 
Grand Warden in 1738.’ 

On the “fifteenth day of Fourth Month, 1738” (Old Style), 
Dr. Cadwalader married Hannah,’ daughter of Thomas 
Lambert, Jr., an influential citizen of New Jersey, with large 
landed property where the city of Trenton now stands. At 
that time, or soon after, Dr. Cadwalader gave up his prac- 
tice in Philadelphia and removed to the neighborhood of 
Trenton, in Hunterdon County, which then included what 
is now Mercer County.‘ 

On December 1, 1739, he was appointed one of the “ Com- 
missioners of Pleas and Peace” for Hunterdon County.° 

? There has been some confusion in regard to the name of the tavern 
at which the St. John’s Lodge met ; but this has been cleared up by the 
careful and conclusive investigations of Mr. Julius F. Sachse, who says, 
‘*There were two Masonic taverns on Water Street at that early day,— 
the Sun Tavern, kept by Brother John Hubbard, where the Grand 
Lodge and the St. John’s Lodge held their stated meetings, and the 
Tun Tavern, kept by Brother Thomas Mullen, where a subordinate 
Lodge met until the Masons’ Hall was dedicated in Lodge Alley in 
1755.” Sachse, Julius Friedrich. Franklin’s Account with the Lodge 
of Masons, 1731-1737. Dated December 27, 1898, p. 7, foot-note. 

? Pennsylvania Gazette, July 6, 1738, p. 3. Early History of St. 
John’s Lodge, F. and A. M., by Clifford P. MacCalla. Philadelphia, 
1874, pp. 5, 18, 30, 31, 32. 

Sketch of the Life of Colonel Daniel Coxe, the Father of Free- 
masonry in America, by Clifford P. MacCalla. Philadelphia, 1887, 

. 35. 
, * Date copied from marriage certificate. Letter from Dr. C. E. Cad- 
walader, May 17, 1903. 

* Edinburgh Gazetteer, 1822. Art. Hunterdon. 

5 Archives of New Jersey, 1st series, vol. xv. pp. 95-101. 
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This office he held until and probably after 1744, as may be 
seen from the report of an attempt to have the Governor 
remove him and his colleagues from office on November 15 
of that year." 

There are many references in the histories of New Jersey 
and of Trenton of transactions in which Dr. Cadwalader was 
engaged until the year 1749, when he returned, or prepared 
to return, to Philadelphia. In the interim he was so much 
a citizen of New Jersey that he was made the first Burgess 
of the “ Borough and town of Trenton” in 1746, which was 
granted a charter by Governor Morris on September 6 of 
that year; and he held this office until April 9, 1750, when 
Governor Belcher accepted the surrender of the charter 
from the citizens. At the same time he was still so much 
a Philadelphian that he spent a part of each year in his 
mansion on the Schuylkill, below the city (then), on the 
north bank of the river where it turns almost due east from 
what is now known as Gibson’s Point to Point Breeze, as 
may be seen on what is known as the “ Map of 1750,”* 
where Dr. Cadwalader’s house is set down in “ Passyunk 
Township,” between those marked “ Rambo” and “ Morris.” 

In 1742 he advertised lands for sale in Hunterdon County,‘ 
and performed an autopsy (the first scientific autopsy that I 
know of in this country °) on a case of mollities ossium, after- 
wards described in his essay on the Dry-Gripes. In the same 
year his son John, afterwards General Cadwalader of Revo- 
lutionary fame, was born in the house at Philadelphia.° 

The year 1745 is distinguished in the life of Dr. Cadwal- 


1 Archives of New Jersey, 1st series, vol. xv. pp. 355, 356. 

* Tbhid., vol. xi. p. 584; vol. xv. pp. 619, 634. 

Pennsylvania Gazette, April 19, 1750, p. 4. 

* Map of Philadelphia and Parts Adjacent, by N. Scull and G. Heap, 
1750. 

* Pennsylvania Gazette, February 2, 1742. 

5 The often cited examination of the body of Governor Slaughter in 
1690, whose death was suspected to be due to poisoning, does not belong 
to the same class as Dr. Cadwalader’s autopsy. 
® Letter from Dr. C. E, Cadwalader. 
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ader because in it he published his only known contribu- 
tion to the literature of his profession. This was not only 
one of the very few early medical publications of this coun- 
try, but one of the most accurate and scientific. At this 
time the colonists had had little opportunity to develop their 
literary talents, and the first educational institutions were in 
their infancy. It was nearly forty years before the time 
when King William’s Attorney-General, Seymour, being 
appealed to in the interest of education to give assistance to 
William and Mary College in Virginia, on the ground that 
“the people of Virginia had souls to be saved,” replied, 
‘Damn your souls; make tobacco!” ' 

It was the very year in which, it is said, Frederick Torres, 
a Frenchman, “ probably the first and for a long time lonely 
and neglected quack in our annals,” advertised for sale the 
“Chinese stone,” since widely known as the mad-stone, 
and certain powders of miraculous powers; it was the year 
in which Edward Shippen and Joseph Wharton, whose 
names are to-day borne here by honored descendants, built 
the stalls in the new market-house (still standing) on Second 
Street below Pine,’ and it was also the year in which the 
Assembly, largely made up of Quakers, astutely voted for 
the King’s service in the war against France four thousand 
pounds, for the purchase of “bread, meat, flour, and other 
grains” —which was strangely taken to cover gunpowder! ® 

Copies of Dr. Cadwalader’s essay are to be found in the 
Library of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia and 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Its title-page reads, 
“ An Essay On the West-India Dry-Gripes; To which is 
added An Extraordinary Case in Physick. Philadelphia: 
Printed and sold by B. Franklin, M.DCC.XLV.” The 
second part of the little book contains an account of the 
autopsy mentioned above. Curiously enough, most of the 


*The Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin, compiled and edited 
by John Bigelow. New York and London, 1888, vol. ix. p. 10. 

* Watson’s Annals, 1830, p. 616. 

* Scharf and Westcott. History of Philadelphia, vol. i. p. 212. 
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references to this essay erroneously call it an “ Essay on the 
Iliac Passion, published in 1740.” This I have found was 
due to the attempt of a medical historian of the last century ' 
to improve on the simple mention, by an earlier and more 
careful writer, of “a treatise on the iliac passion by the 
late Dr. Cadwallader [sic] of Philadelphia, printed about 
60 years ago.” ? 

This essay, with its quaint title, was a production of 
great scientific and practical value which revolutionized the 
method of treatment for a form of griping, colicky disease 
of the intestines sometimes called colica pictonum, or colic 
of Poitou, and in Philadelphia, in Dr. Cadwalader’s time, 
attributed to the habitual drinking of punch made of 
Jamaica rum distilled through leaden pipes. It was be- 
lieved also that the abandonment of this particular beverage 
had something to do with the disappearance of the disease 
from this region. 

An interesting side light on the customs of those days in 
Philadelphia and its vicinity may be seen in the advertise- 
ments in regard to slaves, white and black, appearing in 
almost every number of the Pennsylvania Gazette, in which, 
under date of October 31, 1745, Dr. Cadwalader gives the 
following notice: “ Ran away on Saturday the 26th of Octo- 
ber from Thomas Cadwalader of Trenton a negro named 
Sam, a likely fellow,” etc. 

While living in Trenton Dr. Cadwalader probably prac- 
tised medicine, and it is known that he was physician to 
Governor Belcher. He also had pupils in medicine, for 
there is a record of one such, John Rockhill, who studied 
under him and began his career as a practitioner in 1748.° 

In the year 1749 he seems to have prepared for a defini- 

1 Beck, John B. Historical Sketch of the State of American Medi- 
cine before the Revolution. New York, 1842, p. 26. 

A copy of this rare “ Essay’’ was recently sold at public sale in 
Philadelphia for $200. 

? Ramsay, David. Review of the Improvements, Progress and State 
of Medicine in the XVIIIth Century. Charleston, 1801, p. 36. 

* Wickes, op. cit., p. 373. 
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tive return to Philadelphia, for he then wound up the affairs 
of his father’s estate and secured possession of the house at 
the southeast corner of Fifth and Market Streets. In 1750 
he gave up his office of Burgess in Trenton, when the sur- 
render of its charter was accepted, and, as an evidence of 
his interest in the citizens, presented them with the sum 
of five hundred pounds as a foundation for a free library,’ 
which grew in importance until its destruction by the 
British upon their capture of Trenton, in 1776, at which 
time it is spoken of as “an elegant Public Library.” 

Dr. Cadwalader then returned to Philadelphia, where he 
soon became active in public affairs. In 1754 he advertised 
for sale his extensive lands in New Jersey, one tract alone 
containing nine hundred acres, with streams and timber, 
and another plantation of about seven hundred acres, and a 
“large and commodious corner brick house” in Trenton.? 

At the foundation of the Pennsylvania Hospital, in 1751, 
he subscribed twenty-five pounds to what was known as the 
“ capital stock,” and on October 23 of that year he, with Drs. 
Graeme, Moore, and Redman, was chosen by the managers 
“ to assist in consultations in extraordinary cases.” On May 
7, 1752, the medical attendance on the sick in the hospital was 
committed to “six Physicians and Surgeons,” Drs. Lloyd 
Zachary, Thomas Bond, Phineas Bond, Thomas Cadwalader, 
Samuel Preston Moore, and John Redman, who went on 
duty three at a time, for three months at a time, one going 
off duty and a new one coming on each month. This posi- 
tion Dr. Cadwalader held until 1779, when he resigned.° 

Dr. Cadwalader’s connection with the Academy and Col- 
lege of Philadelphia was very close. It has been stated 
that he was, in 1749, one of the signers of the “ Constitu- 
tions” of the Academy of Philadelphia. This I have no 
doubt is an error, caused by the fact that his signature ap- 


1 Archives of New Jersey, Ist series, vol. xi. p. 584. 

? Pennsylvania Gazette, May 17, 1750. 

® History of the Pennsylvania Hospital. Philadelphia, 1895, pp. 28, 
32, 483. 
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pears on that page of the minute-book which contains the 
signatures of those of the original trustees for whose signa- 
tures there was not sufficient room on the preceding page. 
But there is no warrant for the supposition that Dr. Cad- 
walader signed long before Dr. Isaac Norris, whose name 
appears just below his, and who was chosen a trustee at the 
same meeting at which Dr. Cadwalader was chosen ;' both 
signed because the provisions of the “ Constitution’ made 
this obligatory upon a trustee before he could exercise his 
functions. 

On November 12, 1751, he was elected a trustee of the 
Academy,’ and on July 18, 1753, as a trustee, he was one of 
the seventeen who waited on Governor James Hamilton and 
received from him the charter of the Academy; and again, 
on June 10, 1755, he was one of the trustees who received 
from Governor Robert Hunter Morris in person the charter 
finally approved and accepted by the College of Philadel- 
phia.* 

In the office of trustee of the College he continued almost 
to the end of his life, for it was only five months before his 
death that he wrote to his fellow-trustees, “I am sorry that 
the declining State of my Health, and my Intention of re- 
moving for my future Habitation to a Distance from the 
City, render it inconvenient for me and injurious for the 
Institution to serve longer as a Trustee. I therefore desire 
you will be pleased to accept my Resignation of that Place 
and Duty. Wishing continual Prosperity to the Institution, 
I am Gentlemen Your most obed* humble Servant Tho’ 
Cadwalader.” ‘ 


1 Some of the erroneous opinions about this have been derived from 
statements that are unauthentic and from a ‘“‘ fac-simile’’ that is mis- 
leading in the publication called ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania,’’ Washington, Bureau of Education, 1893. 

? Minutes of the Trustees, November 12, 1751. 

* Montgomery, Thomas Harrison. History of the University of Penn- 
sylvania from its Foundation to A. D. 1770. Philadelphia, 1900, pp. 
178, 210. 

* Minutes of the Board of Trustees, vol. ii., 1768-1790, p. 145. 
VoL. XXVII.—18 
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Dr. Cadwalader was a member of the Common Council 
of Philadelphia from October 1, 1751, to October 4, 1774,} 
and of the Governor’s Council, commonly called the Pro- 
vincial Council, from November 2, 1755, until the War of 
the Revolution? dissolved this body, although he attended 
only one meeting after he presided at the “Great Tea 
Meeting” held in the State-House yard on October 18, 
1773. This meeting adopted those resolutions known as 
the “Philadelphia Resolutions,’ which were copied in 
Boston, in its manifestations of opposition to the oppressive 
acts of the British government at that time. This act had 
so committed him against the policy of the Governor as to 
make it unpleasant for him to attend the meetings. 

His appointment to the Council was made in the year 
of Braddock’s defeat, and the first meeting he attended was 
on a Sunday, when the Council had been hurriedly called 
together in consequence of the alarming news received of 
the near approach of hostile Indians, whose slaughtering 
progress had reached the banks of the Susquehanna River, 
near where Harrisburg now stands, and the neighborhood 
of Bethlehem and Reading. It was about this time that 
the inhabitants of the country were so alarmed for them- 
selves and so impressed with what they considered the 
indifference of the Quakers, living in the security of a large 
city, that they sent the stiff and frozen bodies of a massa- 
cred family to Philadelphia, paraded them through the 
streets, and set them down before the legislative hall.’ 

In August, 1755, just after Braddock’s defeat, his patriotic 
zeal led him to be one of twenty men who offered to pay 
each five hundred pounds, to make up the amount assessed 

? Minutes of the Common Council of the City of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, 1847, pp. 550, 798. 

? Pennsylvania Archives, 2d series, vol. ix. p. 628. 

Minutes of the Provincial Council. Colonial Records of Pennsy]- 
vania, published by the State, 1851, vol. vi. pp. 666, 667, 668. 

There are many errors in different historical sketches in regard to the 


dates of Dr. Cadwalader’s connection with the Provincial Council. 
5 Watson’s Annals, 1830, p. 449. 
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for the purpose of the public defence, against the estates of 
the Proprietaries, when the Governor, by denying the right of 
the Assembly to impose this tax, was crippling the powers 
of the Province to resist the hostile French and Indians. At 
the same time he was one of the Provincial Commissioners, 
who constituted a sort of war council and committee of 
defence for the Province, and he is said for a time to have 
held a commission as an officer in the militia. In 1765, 
the year of the “Stamp Act,” Dr. Cadwalader was, with 
his sons John and Lambert, among the signers of the 
“ Non-Importation Articles,”' and as the struggle for inde- 
pendence approached and culminated he and all his con- 
nections by blood and by marriage were among those most 
active and influential in the councils and the deeds of the 
Revolution. To the end of his life his whole effort and 
influence was given to the cause of liberty, without excess 
or rancor, and free from any of those extravagances of zeal 
which occasionally marred the aspect of the patriotism of 
some of our forefathers. 

Such being the chief public performances of Dr. Thomas 
Cadwalader as a citizen and a patriot, it is interesting to 
note that they were fully matched by his accomplishments 
and distinctions as a man of science and a physician. 

The Philadelphia Medical Society, founded February 4, 
1765, was the oldest medical society in this country which 
did not disband or terminate, leaving no trace behind. Its 
separate existence ceased only when it united with the 
American Society held at Philadelphia for Promoting Use- 
ful Knowledge, which afterwards united with the American 
Philosophical Society and continues to this day. Of this 
society Dr. Cadwalader was one of the original members.’ 

! Scharf and Westcott. History of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 
1884, vol. i. pp. 272, 273, 

? Another Philadelphia Medical Society was founded in 1789 and 
incorporated June 2, 1792, and again (reincorporated) January 27, 
1827. The Act of Incorporation and By-Laws of the Philadelphia 
Medical Society. Philadelphia, 1824. The Charter of Incorporation 
and By-Laws of the Philadelphia Medical Society. Philadelphia, 1836. 
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On January 19, 1768, he was elected a member ot the 
American Philosophical Society,' and on October 14, 1768, 
he was elected a member of the American Society held at 
Philadelphia for Promoting Useful Knowledge;? and on 
January 2, 1769, when these societies were united, he was 
the first-named of the three Vice-Presidents then chosen, 
Benjamin Franklin being President. As Franklin was at 
that time in Europe, this made Dr. Cadwalader practically 
President. 

Dr. Cadwalader’s professional services during the War of 
the Revolution seem to have been restricted to the occa- 
sional performance of duties laid upon him by Congress 
and assisting his friend and junior, Dr. Morgan, who was 
at that time Director-General of the military hospitals. It 
is supposed that Dr. Cadwalader had from him some 
appointment, but I cannot find any satisfactory evidence of 
this. It is certain that Congress from time to time requested 
him to do for it certain things, among which requests was 
one on January 30, 1776, that he inquire into the state 
of health of General Prescott, a British prisoner, and the 
sanitary conditions in which he was placed in the jail. 
This duty Dr. Cadwalader performed so promptly and with 
such judgment and humanity that General Prescott un- 
doubtedly owed his life to him. Being paroled on April 9, 
he carried with him so great an appreciation of the services 
of Dr. Cadwalader, and so high a regard for him as a man, 
that when his son, Colonel Lambert Cadwalader, was taken 
prisoner at the capture of Fort Washington, in November 
of the same year, General Prescott secured his prompt 
liberation. 

The records of Congress show that Dr. Cadwalader was 
often called upon to give his country the benefit of the skill 

1 Early Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society . . . from 
1744 to 1838. Philadelphia, 1884, pp. 4, 23. 

? Rules and Statutes of The American Society held at Philadelphia 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge, together with a list of The Fellows and 


Corresponding Members, Autotype copy in the Library of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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and judgment which had so much secured its confidence. 
Such aid he also furnished to his younger colleagues who 
were active in the organization of the medical service of 
the army and navy of the Colonies, he being now about 
seventy years old. 

Before the foundation of the medical school connected 
with the College of Philadelphia, an excellent sort of medi- 
cal instruction was furnished in Philadelphia by the teach- 
ings of the medical staff of the Pennsylvania Hospital, of 
which Dr. Cadwalader was one of the most active mem- 
bers, and a certificate from the staff of this hospital in that 
day took the place of a medical diploma for those who 
wished a proof of unusual proficiency in the art of medi- 
cine. After the founding of the college, as is well known, 
the teachings in the hospital were continued, and attend- 
ance upon them was in 1767 made obligatory upon candi- 
dates for a degree. 

On November 14, 1779, Dr. Cadwalader died at the 
Greenwood mansion at Trenton, while on a visit to his son 
Lambert, and was there buried.' 

Had the custom of publishing memoirs of distinguished 
men been as well established then as it is now, we should 
to-day be in a better position to appreciate the remarkable 
qualities and the achievements of Dr. Thomas Cadwalader ; 
but enough can be gathered from what has been recorded, 
as it were incidentally, to show that he failed of nothing 
that high character, good judgment, and wise behavior 
might secure. So long, so useful, and so honored had been 
his life that those words appear peculiarly appropriate in 
which Dr. John Redman, first President of the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia, and a good judge of fine char- 
acter, referred to him in his inaugural address. “ This re- 
minds me,” he says, “ of two things which I cannot recollect 
but with concern, and indeed I ought to regret. The first 

1 Wickes. Quoting New Jersey Gazetteer, November 17, 1779. 
Pennsylvania Gazette, November 24, 1779, p. 3. 


In New Jersey Archives, Ist series, vol. xi., the date is erroneously 
given as November 18. 
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of them is that this institution did not commence at an 
earlier period, and in the lifetime of one whose person, age, 
character, and reputation for medical abilities and respect- 
able deportment to and among us, as well as his generous, 
just, and benevolent temper of mind, and great acquaintance 
with books, men, and things, and proper attention to times 
and seasons, would, I am persuaded, have pointed him out 
as our first object. And it would have been the highest 
gratification to me, as I believe it would to you all who 
knew him, to have given our suffrages unanimously to place 
him at the head of such an institution. Having said this 
much, I am sure his name will readily recur to you all; nor 
need I mention it, but that I always recollect with pleasure 
the name of our worthy and well-respected elder brother 
and my much esteemed friend, Dr. Thomas Cadwalader, 
though it is now but a melancholy pleasure when joined 
with the reflection on the loss we sustained by his death.” ' 

Such a man was Thomas Cadwalader, from the beginning 
to the end of his career, loved and honored by young and 
old, serene in disposition, calm in deportment, wise in judg- 
ment, fearless in action, the trusted counsellor of the repre- 
sentative of the Proprietaries* and equally of the people, en- 
gaged with the best and greatest men of his time in every 
public movement for the good of his fellows, and in our Uni- 
versity, in the earliest and most important period of its 
vareer, for nearly thirty years one of its wisest and truest 
friends. 

Such a life is well fitted to prove in a sceptical age that 
a noble character is immortal and good deeds are imperish- 
able. For us, to the useful and inspiring lessons of Thomas 
Cadwalader’s life is added the animating thought that he 
was of our country, of our city, of our alma mater, of our 
profession, and that no trappings of war are needed to 
make a hero, nor any sound of trumpet to establish fame. 

1 Transactions of the College of Physicians of Philadelphia. Cen- 
tennial Volume, Philadelphia, 1887. Appendix, p. 180. 

* The word ‘‘ Proprietary” was not used, but ‘‘ Proprietor,’’ on the 
seal of William Penn and in the earliest provincial papers. 
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TRINITY CHURCH, OXFORD, PHILADELPHIA-:' 
BY GEORGE HARRISON FISHER. 


In 1885 the Reverend Dr. Buchanan published “Two 
Discourses relating to the Early History of Trinity Church, 
Oxford, Philadelphia, with a Compend of its History be- 
tween 1854 and 1882.” This is an excellent piece of work, 
and it might be supposed to make my present attempt 
superfluous. I am impressed with Dr. Buchanan’s thor- 
oughness as [ examine his authorities, but the audience 
which I have the honor to address differs from his audiences, 
and a varied use of the materials and varied emphasis may 
not be out of place. The letters I quote are almost all to 
be found in Bishop Perry’s great work, “ Historical Collec- 
tions relating to the American Colonial Church.” 

The first Episcopal church in this State—Christ Church, 
Philadelphia—was founded in 1695. In 1702 George Keith, 
the first missionary of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, returned to America, and was 
here a little over two years. His journal of travels forms 
his report to the Society, published in 1706. In it he says,— 


‘‘In Pennsylvania where there was but one Church of England con- 
gregation settled, to wit at Philadelphia (and even that of but few years 
standing) at our arrival there, there are now, Blessed be God, five 
Church of England Congregations, supplied with ministers, and who 
have convenient Churches, where the people assemble constantly, every 
Lord’s Day, to the prayers and sermons, and where the Holy Sacra- 
ments are duly administered according to the Church of England. The 
places in Pennsylvania where these churches are set up are, the first 
Philadelphia, the second Chester Upland, the third Francfort alias Ox- 
ford, the fourth New Castle, the fifth Apoquimene . . . the place at 
Francfort . . . where the congregation assembles on the Lord’s Day is 
called Trinity Chapel, it was formerly a Quaker Meeting House, built 





1 An address delivered before the Colonial Dames of America on 
May 11, 1903, in the parish building. 
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or fitted by Quakers, but some time ago it has been given to the Church 
by such as had the right to it. Some land adjoining was given by a 
person well affected to the Church, for the use of the Minister who 
should reside there, for a house, garden and small orchard.” 


From these extracts it will be observed that Keith, who 
had lived in Philadelphia from 1689 to 1694, who, no doubt, 
corresponded with his numerous followers here between 
1694 and 1702, and must have been well informed as to 
what was going on here in the interests of religion, asserts 
that only after his return in 1702 was there a settled 
Church of England congregation at Oxford. Yet there 
can be little doubt that services were held here before 1702. 
In 1707 the Reverend Evan Evans, who was minister to 
Christ Church, with some interruptions, from 1700 to 1718, 
writes to the same Society,— 


“Trinity Church in Oxford township, lies in the County of Philadel- 
phia nine miles from the City, where for the first four years after my 
arrival in Philadelphia I frequently preached and administered both the 
Sacraments, and had, when I last preached in it, 140 people, most of 
the people brought over to the Church of England from Quakers, Ana- 
baptists, and other persuasions. ”’ 


Hence Dr. Buchanan infers that the beginning of the 
parish dates from 1698, or earlier, because he thinks Mr. 
Evans speaks as if he had found a church and congregation 
here in 1700, and the only Church clergyman who is known 
to have been in Pennsylvania before 1700 was the first 
minister of Christ Church, the Reverend Mr. Clayton, who 
died in 1698. But, with deference to Dr. Buchanan, I sug- 
gest that, even if we must conclude that church services 
were held here before the time of Evans, of which there is 
no direct evidence, they may have been conducted at any 
time after 1697 by Mr. Rudman, the Swedish missionary, 
who was afterwards regularly employed here. 

At all events, in spite of Keith’s language, and in spite 
of a clearly inaccurate statement to be found in Watson’s 
Annals (vol. ii. p. 78, edition of 1844), we may regard 
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the year 1700 as the latest possible date of the formation 
of the parish, because Mr. Evans’s direct testimony is con- 
firmed by a deed, among the title papers of the church, 
dated December 30, 1700, from Thomas Graves to Joshua 
Carpenter and John Moore, for three acres of ground now 
embraced in the graveyard and the lot adjoining, in trust, 
for the “ Use and service of those of the Communion of our 
Holy mother, the Church of England, and to no other use 
or uses whatsoever.” By Joshua Carpenter Keith was en- 
tertained on his missionary visits to Philadelphia, and Keith 
speaks of preaching twice at Oxford. 

' It may seem strange that itcannot be stated in exactly 
what year the original place of worship was built, and when, 
precisely, the building passed under the control of church- 
men, whether in 1700 or a few years earlier; but the ob- 
security of the first five years of Christ Church is almost 
as deep. We must remember that, throughout nearly the 
whole of the colonial period, the Anglican churches in 
Pennsylvania were missions. A charter was granted to the 
United Churches of Christ Church and St. Peter’s Church 
in 1765, but the charter for incorporating the United Epis- 
copal Churches of Trinity Church in Oxford Township, All 
Saints Church in Lower Dublin Township, Philadelphia 
County, and St. Thomas’s Church in White Marsh Town- 
ship, Montgomery County, was not granted by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Pennsylvania till 1787. These mis- 
sions were voluntary associations, not recognized by the law. 
They could hold no property. Property designed for them 
had to be conveyed to trustees for their use. The members 
of the congregations elected vestrymen and wardens, but 
the association, as such, could neither sue nor be sued, 
enjoy any rights nor incur any obligations. The vestrymen 
often petitioned the Bishop of London to license such and 
such a clergyman for the care of their parish, and the 
person so licensed was nominally responsible to the Bishop 
of London, who, as a rule, knew little about him. It can, 
then, be understood that these informal associations of per- 
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sons desiring to worship according to the Anglican doctrine 
and discipline in many cases attracted little public attention. 
There were no charters to be recorded; minutes were kept 
carelessly or not at all, because the occasions of their neces- 
sity must have been few. 

Until the Revolution most of the churches in Pennsy]l- 
vania received aid, generally £60 a year, from the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, char- 
tered in 1701, and to-day aiding missionaries and chaplains 
in every quarter of the globe. The deep obligations of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States to the 
Venerable Society (as it was styled from the first) are gen- 
erally acknowledged; but there are two men who should 
be remembered by all who study the history of that Church 
in Pennsylvania. These men were Henry Compton, Bishop 
of London from 1675 to 1713, and George Keith, whose 
journal I have quoted. In 1675 Bishop Compton found 
that in the American Colonies, exclusive of Virginia and 
Maryland, where the Church of England was established 
by law, there were scarcely four ministers of the Church ot 
England, “and not above one or two of them, at most, 
regularly sent over.” He prevailed upon King Charles IT. 
to make an allowance of £20 to every missionary whom he 
should send out, and he is known to have been the author 
of Section 22 of the charter given to Penn, Proprietary 
and Governor of the Province of Pennsylvania, March 4, 
1681. This section provides,— 

“That if any of the inhabitants of the said province to the number 
of twenty, shall at any time hereafter be desirous, and shall by any 
writing, or by any person deputed by them, signify their desire to the 
Bishop of London, for the time being that any preacher or preachers to 
be approved by the said Bishop may be sent unto them for their instruc- 
tion, that then such preacher or preachers shall and may reside within 
the said province, without any denial or molestation, whatsoever.” 


And it is pleasant to note that Penn’s relations with the 
Bishop were friendly. In a letter to the Lords of Planta- 
tions, dated Philadelphia, 14th of 6th month, 1683, Penn 
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wrote, “TI have followed the Bishop of London’s counsel by 
buying and not taking away the natives’ lands.” Yet the 
Bishop had begun life as a soldier. In 1700 he sent Evans 
to Philadelphia; in 1701 took an active part in the organi- 
zation of the Society, and was always a friend of American 
missions. And George Keith should neither be forgotten 
nor rated as he has been rated by most American writers. 
Proud, the historian of Pennsylvania, wrote of him seventy- 
five years after the events: “his conduct was so glaringly 
inconsistent with his former pretensions, and his behaviour 
towards the Quakers so manifestly arising from a malignant 
disposition of mind and disappointed malice, notwithstand- 
ing all his superior abilities which he possessed and made use 
of, he was universally despised by sober and thinking people 
of all Societies.” Keith was no doubt heartily disliked by 
the Quakers from whom he separated, and Proud gives us 
the opinion handed down through two or three generations 
of Quakers, the tradition, as it seems to me, becoming legen- 
dary. And I think this traditional estimate of Keith has 
been adopted by writers, such as Bancroft, without consider- 
ation and without justice. 

Keith was born in 1639, near Aberdeen, where he was 
educated and became a good classical and mathematical 
scholar. He was brought up a Presbyterian, and became a 
Quaker in 1662. He wasthen twenty-three. Between that 
time and 1684, when he came to New York, he wandered 
about Scotland, England, and the Continent, and was im- 
prisoned five or six times, sometimes for months together, 
for preaching his religion. In 1689 he became the first 
principal of the Friends’ public school in Philadelphia, which 
later received a charter from Penn, and still flourishes ; 
but he held this place only about a year, and in 1691 denied 
some of the Quaker doctrines. It would be impossible for 
me even to sketch the religious controversy that arose, or 
to attempt to write the history of the schism which soon 
occurred among the Quakers. It is enough to say that 
many turned away with Keith from the old Society of 
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Friends, and some of the Keithians went to the Church 
of England and some to the Baptists and Presbyterians. 
Keith went back to England. In 1700 he took orders in 
the Church. In 1702, as I have stated, he came to America 
as one of the first pair of missionaries for the new-formed 
Society, and travelled hard in mission work for more than 
two years. His companion was the Reverend John Talbot, 
afterwards settled at Burlington. His journal, to which I 
have referred, gives me the impression of a particularly 
zealous and sincere man; I have never heard his statements 
of facts questioned, and there can be no question that his 
labors greatly increased the number of adherents to the 
English Church. His history in Europe, as a Quaker, 
proves his undaunted courage; his abandonment of the 
chief doctrines of Quakerism, in Philadelphia, resulted, as he 
must have expected, in the loss of his place and prospects. 
When he took English orders he was sixty-one, and yet he 
was eager to endure the hardships of a missionary journey 
to America in the interest of what he then regarded as the 
purest form of religion. The following extract from his 
journal may help us ‘to see, however, that his society might 
be unpleasant : 


‘* August 30th, 1702.—As we were crossing the Ferry at Portsmouth 
on Rhode Island, by the good Providence of God we escaped a great 
danger .. . our mast and sail were beat down by the wind. . . for 
some time we remained there much tossed by the waves . . . and were 
in danger to be driven out to sea and overwhelmed. . . . But a Quaker 
of my former acquaintance whose name is John Burden . . . came 
with all speed in his boat to relieve us, and towed us to land... . I 
offered money to his men but he would not permit them to receive any. 
I thanked him very kindly for his help in our great danger and said to 
him, John ye have been a means under God to save our natural life, 
suffer me, under God, to be a means to save your soul, by good informa- 
tion to bring you out of your dangerous errors. He replied, George, 
save thy own soul, I have no need of thy help; then said I, I will 
pray for your conversion; he replied, the prayers of the wicked are an 
abomination. So uncharitable was he in his opinion concerning me, as 
they generally are concerning all who differ from them.” 
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More than once on this journey he made an uproar in 
Quaker meetings by rising and denouncing what he be- 
lieved to be their errors. Such behavior could not have 
added to his influence, probably increased the bitterness 
with which he was regarded by many of his old friends, 
and did lasting injury to the reputation of a remarkable 
man, who did his duty as he saw it, and who accomplished 
important results in spite of his want of suavity and tact. 
He lived till 1716. I have only to add that Proud’s state- 
ment, that on his death-bed he regretted that he had left 
the Quakers, is unsupported by authority and seems out of 
keeping with his strong and courageous character. 

But to return to this parish. Dr. Buchanan thinks that 
the first building was of logs. Mr. Evans, of Christ Church, 
and his assistant, Mr. Thomas, officiated here as they had 
time, and Mr. Andrew Rudman, minister of the Swedish 
Church of Gloria Dei, was the first person regularly 
employed here. Missionaries of the Swedish Lutheran 
Church often officiated in the Anglican churches of the 
Province without English orders, and were recognized and 
remunerated by the Venerable Society in England. In 
1711 was built the oldest part of the present church edi- 
fice,—it would seem about thirty-six feet of the west end 
of the nave. According to Accrelius (“ History of New 
Sweden,” English translation, 1874), Messrs. Bjork and 
Sandel, Swedish missionaries, took part with the English 
clergy at the opening services in 1713. These, because 
there was no Bishop, had to take the place of a consecra- 
tion; and for the same reason no church in colonial days 
received regular consecration. It is worthy of remark that 
when Christ Church was rebuilding, in 1711, the Presby- 
terian Church in Philadelphia was offered to the congrega- 
tion for some Sundays; but the offer was declined, the 
congregation preferring to ask for the use of Gloria Dei 
Church, which was granted to them for the desired number 
of Sundays. Afterwards, in 1794, when another Lutheran 
church was destroyed by fire, the vestry of Christ Church 
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offered their building to the unfortunate congregation at 
such hours on Sundays as could conveniently be arranged. 

Mr. Evans, the minister of Christ Church, went back to 
England for a time, in 1707; Mr. Rudman took his place, 
and the Reverend John Clubb, master of the school connected 
with Christ Church, who had already often officiated, “ in 
pity to our forlorn condition, did piously take upon him 
the care of our poor church.” So wrote the vestry of this 
church on March 5, 1709, to the Venerable Society, and 
they begged for the appointment of Mr. Clubb as their 
regular missionary. He seems to have been beloved by 
his people, and among all his successors there seems to 
have been not one really unworthy man. Few colonial 
churches, I believe, could say so much. There was no 
American bishop until after the Revolution, at least no one 
who performed episcopal acts. The Bishop of London, 
who at first assumed the right to license clergymen for 
America,—which right was afterwards confirmed by the 
King in Council,—was sometimes deceived by clerical ad- 
venturers who were leaving their country for their coun- 
try’s good. He, more excusably, made mistakes about 
certain colonials who went back for orders, but who were 
morally unfit for the calling. Many promising persons 
who would have taken orders were deterred by the great 
expense involved in the journey to England and by the 
perils of the. sea, at the present day so little considered. 
Down to 1767, fifty-two young men had sailed from Amer- 
ica to be ordained in England, and forty-two returned in 
safety. It is noticeable that in 1702 Keith came here in a 
ship-of-war and returned in another in 1704. During the 
long wars of the Spanish Succession, the Austrian Succes- 
sion, and the Seven Years’ War the most peaceful travel- 
lers had to fear the violence of enemies, both on men-of-war 
and on privateers. 

The good Mr. Clubb seems to have been here for the last 
three or four years before the church was rebuilt. In 1711 
an address of the clergy of Pennsylvania stated that his 
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salary from the parish did not exeeed £30, out of which he 
had to pay £14 rent for his house. The Society was 
begged to make him the usual stipend of £60; but the 
Society preferred to send him to Delaware, where he 
stayed a short time. Then he went back to England and 
missed the dedication services of the new church. It was 
probably for the new building that the silver chalice was 
sent by Queen Anne. On October 6, 1714, Mr. Clubb 
announced his safe return to Philadelphia after a voyage of 
thirteen weeks and his gratification at his appointment to 
the combined missions of Oxford and Radnor. At Radnor 
he was able to preach in Welsh, as Mr. Evans had done. 
Mr. Humphreys, sometime missionary at Chester, had had 
temporary charge of Oxford before Mr. Clubb’s appoint- 
ment. On October 12 he wrote to the Society,— 


‘*From a tender and affectionate regard to the welfare of the Church 
at Oxford, which shall never leave me, though I am removed from it, I 
must necessarily take notice . . . of one thing which I am afraid will 
unravel much of the pains taken at that place, which is the obligation 
upon Mr. Clubb to divide his labors between the Welsh and the Congre- 
gation at Oxford Church. Among the latter there has always been a 
great number of Quakers and Anabaptists but they are well enough 
secured against these pests. The danger I am apprehensive of arises 
from the late intrusion of a dissenting Presbyterian Teacher who came 
into those parts last year, from Wales, and bought a settlement about two 
miles from the Church. He preaches every Sunday at his own house 
and is very industrious to prevail with his neighbors to hear him, and 
many people there are so disposed to variety of doctrine that all the 
diligence I could exert in warning my people against the schism, and 
preaching every Sunday in my Church, could not prevent but that some 
weak people would follow him, especially if they had the pretence of 
bad weather to palliate their staying from Church; and God knows 
what the consequence will be of Mr. Clubb’s preaching to the Welsh 
two Sundays in a month.’’ 


But poor Clubb died about Christmas, 1715. His parish- 
ioners wrote to the Society that “the great fatigue of riding 
between the two churches in such dismal ways and weather 
as we generally have for four months in the winter, soon 
put a period to his life.” The distance is twenty miles. 
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After his death Mr. Humphreys again took charge of Ox- 
ford, going periodically from Chester. On August 14, 
1716, he complained to the Society that Mr. Evans was 
staying away, and that there were only two missionaries of 
the Society in the Province, “so that if we did not painfully 
exert ourselves beyond our proper mission we should soon 
see this Church in the wilderness, overrun with heresy and 
schism.” But Mr. Evans soon came back, and while he 
remained in Pennsylvania—about two years—he added the 
care of Oxford and of Radnor to Philadelphia. The testi- 
mony that he was a good and zealous man is abundant. 
Poor Mr. Humphreys was overworked and perhaps unrea- 
sonable in begrudging his brother missionary a little relaxa- 
tion. In October, 1718, Mr. Humphreys wrote from Ches- 
ter that he was the only missionary in the Province, and 
that it was his habit to preach at Radnor, twenty miles 
away, and at Oxford, twenty-eight miles away from his 
home, on alternate Thursdays, and that for these services 
he neither received nor expected compensation. 

Ever since Mr. Clubb’s death the wardens and vestrymen 
of Oxford had been begging the Society to send them a 
regular missionary. In 1716 they wrote that they had 
about twenty families, and hoped to raise £20 a year and to 
provide a house and farm for the missionary. On June 
25, 1718, Peter Taylor and James Morgan, church war- 
dens, wrote,— 


“We know the great want of a good minister by sad experience par- 
ticularly in our great loss in the decease of our late godly minister, the 
Revd. Mr. John Clubb who was entirely beloved by this congregation. 
. . . But since his departure many of his congregation have drawn 
back, and are strayed away like sheep having no shepherd, some to 
Quakers, some to Anabaptists, some to the Presbyterians and some to 
the profane Sabbatarians, to the great grief of us that have an entire 
love and a great regard for the prosperity of the Protestant religion of 
the Church of England as by law established. . . . We humbly let their 
Honors know after this manner we, having no minister on a Sunday, 
except by chance, agree among ourselves to meet at the House of God 
every Sunday, where one Nathaniel Walton, our School Master. . . 
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takes due pains every Lord’s Day to read unto us the Holy Scriptures as 
they are appointed to be read, also the Prayers and Psalms in their order 
and course, and a Homily or Sermon he reads every Sunday. . . .’’ 


I have nowhere hesitated to quote the acrimonious lan- 
guage used by the early church people about their Quaker 
and other dissenting neighbors. This is a humble attempt 
to write a fragment of history, and it is as important to 
know how men felt and talked about one another as to know 
what they did. There can be no doubt that the Episcopa- 
lians, as a class, heartily disliked the Quakers as a class, 
partly because their fathers and grandfathers had persecuted 
the fathers and grandfathers of the Quakers, and partly for 
the political ideas and practices of the Quakers. I remem- 
ber, as a child, spelling out one of the very early inscrip- 
tions in the church-yard,—an inscription which has become 
almost illegible, but is preserved in Dr. Buchanan’s book. 
It begins,— 

“ Here by these lines is testified 
No Quaker was she when she died ; 


So far was she from Quakerism 
That she desired to have baptism.” 


We do not now call those who differ from us in religion, 
pests; I hope we have become more charitable, not less 
zealous for the truth. 

At last, in 1719, the Reverend Robert Weyman was sent 
here by the Society, and allowed £60 a year. I hope the 
people gave him the £20 they talked about, but they com- 
plained of poverty and of debts incurred in the building, 
still unpaid. However, in 1724, they did buy a house, 
orchard, and sixty-three acres of land, for £130, on what is 
now called the Bristol Turnpike, about half-way between 
Holmesburg and Frankford. Mr. Weyman for some years 
served also the church at Radnor, and extended his mission 
work as far as the present town of Lancaster, but later the 
people at Radnor secured a missionary who could preach to 
them in Welsh, or “in their own British dialect,” as Mr. 
VOL. xxviI.—19 
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Weyman expressed it. Mr. Weyman proposed to serve the 
mission at White Marsh in place of Radnor, White Marsh 
being at less than half the distance from Oxford. In 1728 
he was in London, and wrote to the Society that among 
other difficulties of the English Church in Pennsylvania 
was this,—that while she had three missionaries there, the 
Quakers had two or three hundred speakers or teachers. 

In 1731 Mr. Weyman removed to Burlington, and at that 
time the Reverend Alexander Howie was missionary at 
White Marsh. In 1733 Mr. Howie was commissioned to 
care for White Marsh and Oxford combined. In 1734 he 
reported to the Society : 

“The Congregation at Oxford increases so much that there is not 
room in the church to hold them. . . they design soon to raise a 
gallery or to enlarge the outward building . . . in these } of a year 
past I have gained over to the Church of England 2 Romans, 3 Inde- 
pendents, 4 Quakers and 3 Anabaptists. . . . But though religion flour- 
ishes in Oxford, yet I am very sorry to observe that it greatly decays in 
White Marsh. The number of sincere Church people does not exceed 
seven at most.”’ 


On July 21, 1739, Mr. Howie wrote despondently about 
Oxford also, that those who professed themselves of the 
Church did not exceed thirty in number, and that he had 
given up White Marsh. On September 29, 1741, he 
wrote a very gloomy letter: 


“ My income last year from Oxford was £16 10. 6. paper money. . . 
Number of heads of families in Oxford is about 49... those who 
are really of the Church of England do not at present exceed 25 in 
number.’’ 


He attributed much of the decay of the parish to the 
“ mischievous doctrines and irregular conduct of that malig- 
nant preacher Mr. Whitefield.” 


‘‘The parsonage lands and house belonging to Oxford are in ruinous 
condition . . . so that I have no more benefit from 60 acres of land 
than if I had none. All that can be said is that I and my family live, 
rent free, at the hazard of our lives, for the house will neither keep out 
wet or cold, which last is very extreme in the winter.” 
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Dr. Buchanan tells us that Mr. Howie went to the West 
Indies expecting to return, but he remained there. 

The Reverend Aneas Ross, who had been an assistant at 
Christ Church, became the missionary to Oxford and White 
Marsh in 1743. In 1744 he wrote to the Society that he 
was living in Abington; that both churches were in a more 


‘flourishing state than they had been, and were generally 


crowded on Sundays. In 1745 he wrote,— 


“T am now in great hopes that the rising generation will show them- 
selves as pious members of the Church as their fathers were. The chief 
of the old standers at Oxford are dead, and there appears in many of 
the children a great share of devotion, and, please God I live, I expect 
to see as flourishing a church as they were 25 years ago.” 


He said he expected to live at Germantown, which would 
be only five miles from Oxford and six miles from White 
Marsh, whereas the Oxford Glebe was thirteen miles from 
White Marsh. 


“The inhabitants of Germantown are Dutch save two or three fami- 
lies of English . . . it lies 6 miles Northwest of Philadelphia, a place 
of considerable inland trade situated about 3 miles from navigable water 
for small craft called the River Schuylkill.”’ 


In 1749 he had given up Germantown, and, to save 
money, was living at the glebe, in spite of its great distance 
from White Marsh. 

The Reverend Hugh Neill was the next missionary in 
charge. In 1759 pews were put up all over the church, 
and it was floored for the first time. On May 12, 1760, 
he wrote to the Society that he was much encouraged, that 
both churches were crowded, and that he had been asked to 
preach on Sunday evenings at Germantown. He was then 
living there, for the glebe house had lately been destroyed 
by fire. 


“The Governor and citizens of Philadelphia were so sensible of the 
misery my family was reduced to by fire that they subscribed the sum 
of £255 towards rebuilding the Glebe house . . . The congregation 
considering the inconvenient situation of the Glebe . . . joined me in 
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a petition to the Assembly for leave to bring in a bill to sell the old 
Glebe and purchase a new one, more convenient. . . .’’ 


The old glebe was sold for £252, and a new glebe, of 
sixty-five acres, where stands the present village of Cedar 
Grove, was bought in 1761 for £540. On January 10, 
1762, he wrote,— 


“As our Church of Oxford was too small... we set on foot a 
lottery last Spring for enlarging of it and other uses about the Church.” 
He hoped “ We shall be able to clear for the uses aforesaid between 400 
and 500. Thus I hope by the assistance of Divine Providence, not- 
withstanding the number of dissenters among us we shall continue 
steady and united as we are at present.’’ 


But the church was not enlarged for more than twenty 
years; the lottery was a failure. On October 18, 1764, 
he wrote,— 

‘‘T have the pleasure to acquaint the Society that my congregations 
appear to be more steady than formerly and better fixed in their princi- 
ples, notwithstanding the powerful efforts that Mr. Whitefield is now 
making in Philadelphia . . . St. Paul’s the College and Presbyterian 
Meeting Houses were open to him; but the salutary admonitions of 
His Grace of Canterbury to the Rector etc. of Christ Church and St. 
Peter’s has prevented his preaching at this time, in either of them.’’ 


Yet on December 14, 1765, he announced that he had 
decided to officiate occasionally at St. Paul’s, and in 1766 
he removed to Maryland, which the poor missionaries in 
Pennsylvania seemed to regard as a haven of rest. 

I can refer only briefly to the clerical services to this 
parish of the Reverend Dr. William Smith, from 1766 to 
1777, when he was obliged to leave Philadelphia on the 
approach of the British troops. He was by far the most 
distinguished man who officiated here, perhaps the most 
distinguished Episcopal clergyman in America during the 
eighteenth century. His name is probably known to you 
all. He made a great success as Provost of the College of 
Philadelphia, which, according to the late Dr. Stillé, was in 
many respects quite the equal of Harvard and Yale at the 
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time of the abrogation of its charter by President Reed, in 
1779. Dr. Smith seems to have taken charge of Oxford as 
a labor of love, to have received no stipend from the Mis- 
sionary Society, and even to have remitted some of the 
revenue from the glebe. He informed the Society that he 
was performing these services to prevent a forfeiture of the 
new glebe lands under the terms of the Act of Assembly. 
He was enlightened enough to perceive the evil of the lot- 
tery scheme, though such schemes were a matter of course 
in those days. The people at first seemed well satisfied ; 
they put a new roof on the church in 1770, and in 1772, 
under Dr. Smith’s auspices, was started the new church 
which became All Saints, Lower Dublin. But he was a 
man of very positive character, probably made more posi- 
tive by the exercise of the duties of a college presidency, 
and by 1771 many of the congregation were asking the 
Society for the appointment of anybody else, and complain- 
ing that people were staying away from church because 
Smith was offensive to them. But the services of the Ven- 
erable Society to the Church in America were nearly at an 
end. No one else was ever appointed to Oxford. In 1701 
the Society had found the Colonies, exclusive of Virginia 
and Marylarid, with five Anglican churches. When the 
war broke out it retired, leaving two hundred and fifty 
churches. 

And go this sketch must be finished without any more of 
the letters and reports to the Society,—letters which have 
seemed to me very interesting and human. Dr. Buchanan 
tells us that the Church records are scanty and fragmentary ; 
a search for more would seem futile. We do not know 
what happened during the Revolutionary War, or in pre- 
cisely what year the nave was extended to its present dimen- 
sions; only that it was between 1786 and 1789. Another 
Dr. William Smith, not related to the provost, was rector in 
1785. He was succeeded in 1786 by the Reverend Joseph 
Pilmore. In that year this church, All Saints, Lower Dub- 
lin, and St. Thomas’s, White Marsh, were admitted to the 
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convention. They were made one corporation by an Act 
of Assembly of 1787. For from some time before this the 
connection between Oxford and White Marsh was merely 
nominal. 

In 1798 the Reverend John H. Hobart, afterwards Bishop 
of New York, became the minister of Oxford and of All 
Saints for about a year. Then, after three years, the Rever- 
end Charles Cotton officiated for a year or two. Then there 
was another vacancy of five years, services being sometimes 
supplied by the Reverend Dr. Abercrombie, long assistant at 
St. Peter’s. In 1807 the west door was opened. In 1809 
the Reverend James Wiltbank became rector of the united 
churches of Oxford and Lower Dublin. In 1813 part of 
the glebe was sold for $4000, and in 1838 the rest of it was 
sold for $3000. I presume the money was spent on the 
transepts which were built in 1833. The original tower was 
built by members of the Swift family in 1839, the tower as 
it is now by Mrs. John Lardner in 1875. The present rec- 
tory was built in 1856, the chapel at Crescentville in 1870, 
and the building in which you sit in 1883. 

So much for the buildings. Mr. Wiltbank was succeeded 
in 1816 by the Reverend George Sheets. All Saints, Trinity, 
Oxford, and St. Thomas’s, White Marsh, were made sepa- 
rate corporations by an Act of Assembly of March 21, 1835. 
The Reverend F. W. Beasley was made rector of All Saints. 
Mr. Sheets continued rector of Oxford till 1854, when the 
Reverend Edward Y. Buchanan, D.D., was elected rector. 
He served till 1882, and there I end. He was well known 
to many of you, and it would be impossible for me to do 


justice to his character or to his services in these closing 


words. During his rectorship his brother was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Civil War was begun and 
ended, reconstruction was carried out. In those days politi- 
cal excitement caused many bitter feelings and strained 
many old friendships, but I never heard of an unkind word 
being spoken by Dr. Buchanan or about him. The parish 
was harmonious, prosperous, and liberal; twenty-five years 
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ago scarcely any parish in the diocese gave so much to 

missions. 
And, as Dr. Buchanan has said, the parish had been long 
a mother of churches, and in her progeny are to be reckoned 
All Saints, Lower Dublin; St. Luke’s, Germantown; Em- 
manuel, Holmesburg; St. Mark’s, Frankford; The Church 
of Our Saviour, Jenkintown. Of course, I do not mean to 
say that these churches were built by this parish, but they 
j may be called spiritual offshoots in ground that had been 
: prepared by the clergy of this parish. So perhaps I may 
| be allowed to say it has deserved well of those of its com- 
munion. Some of the daughter churches seem now stronger 
than the mother; the time may come when they may have 
to help her. The one thing to be regretted in this story, as 
I have tried to tell it, is, that in days of greater prosperity 
larger provision was not made for the permanent endow- 
I ment of a place with such associations, where so many 
generations of good men have worshipped God and now 
lie in its quiet church-yard. An endowment fund has been 
begun; all who desire the preservation of this ancient 
church either as an historic monument, or as the resting- 
place of their ancestors, or as a place where good inspira- 
tions may be helped by cherished memories, may do some- 
thing to secure these ends. 
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SOME LOVE-LETTERS OF WILLIAM PENN. 


[Selected from the Penn-Forbes Collection of Manuscripts, presented 
to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania by William Brooke Rawle. } 


10" 7™ 95— 
Most Deare H. C. 

My best love embraces thee w™ springs from y* fountaine 
of Love & life, w" Time, Distance nor Disapointm’ can 
ever ware out, nor y* floods of many & great Waters ever 
Quench. Here it is dearest H— yt I behold, love, and 
vallue thee, and desire, above all other Considerations, to 
be known, received & esteemed by thee. And Lett me 
Say, that the loveliness yt the tendring & blessed Truth 
hath beutified thee with, hath made thee amiable in my 
eyes, above many, & for yt it is my heart, from the very 
first, has cleaved to thee. Did I say above many, ay, above 
all, & yt is my confidence in this thing at all times, to my 
Selfe and others. o let us meet here, most Dear H! the 
comfort is unspeakable, and the fellowship undesolvable. 
I would perswade my self thou art of the same minde, tho 
it is hard to make thee say so. yet yt must come in time, 
I hope & beleive; for why should I love so well & so much 
where I am not wellbeloved? Take it not amiss: I have 
no other way of Convers, let my letters have some place If 
I deserve any; tho I hope thou art sensible of me in yt in 
w™ we can never be seperated; but the time draws neer, in 
which I shall enforce this subject beyond all scruple, yet 
till then I must tell thee, & ever that thou art most entirely 
beloved of 

Thy unchangable 
Friend W. P. 


Pray give my dear love to thy dear relations. 


For Tuomas CALLOWGILL in Bristol. 
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WoORMEINGHURST 14, 11™ 95. 

Since my Dearest Hannah twice excuses herselfe for 
brevity, it may very well become me once to apologize for 
my length in two together, especially, when by a Parenthe- 
sis in her last, I perceive she made a remarke upon it. 
But since It was not want of kindness, she writt no more, 
the fault could not be hers, & therefore very excusable. 
But I have nothing to say for my length but Love, which, 
if good for anything, may lessen my fault with one that is 
y® absolute M™ of it. But since my repentance is best 
shown by my amendment, I will neither be so long nor so 
complaining. Know, then, my dearest friend, yt through 
the goodness of y* Lord, whose sure Mercies are with us, 
blessed be his name, my poor Boy is better, & in a way, I 
hope, of Recovery; often pert, & projecting his Journey to 
London & Bristoll: And takes thy kinde Concerne for him 
with respect. For the rest of them, they are well, and if I 
may believe them, all thyn, as thou would have them, and 
they ought to be. ffor poor Goodfellow, I think he has been 
better, ever since he took a Dose of Gr’s: Elixir which, by 
all I observe, agrees best with his side & head. ffor my- 
selfe, since thou art not worse, I must be better; for thou 
mayst Judge of me by thyselfe. No Clock or weatherglass 
goes so true; such is y* powr of simpathy above Art. I 
Long, my Dearest Hannah, to hear w' you have done, & of 
thy resolutions; for thou mayst measure my desires by my 
love, & yt by thy Deserveings, of w", remember to apply 
the inclosed receipt, and thou wilt know more. It is hard 
for me to tell when & where to make an end, when I am 
writeing to thee, and how can I, when y* w® excites it has 
none, shall I then say, excuse or thanke me for writeing 
no more? do w® thou will, but remember, ever, that I 
am, with y* greatest truth & best of love, 

Thyn from all the World 
W™* Penn. 


myn give thee & thy Rela. their love & Respects, as I do 
thy D" Mother, & in a lower forme to thy Aunt Clemont & 
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uncle & Aunt Harris & to the Frds. yt ask after me. refuse 
not to write because I am here, for here as well as at Lond. 
I receive all. 
For my Dearest ftriend 
HANNAH CALLOWHILL 
Bristoll. 
WARMINGST 19, 11™ 95. 

My most pear H. 

How unhappy am I, yt anything I have writt should 
make thee uneasy, whom I love & preferr above all the 
world, & in whose love I seek my own happiness. But I 
hope my letters of the 11" 15" & 17 will prove an effectuall 
plaister for yt wound. Compassionate my illness, my trouble 
for my poor boys, and the concerne my love gives me for 
thee & my selfe; & think me not only uncapable of altering, 
but of being unkinde to my Dearest friend. and ifIseem to 
have thought her too cold & indifferent, under the circum- 
stances we stand under to one another, let her forgive it, 
because love is y* ground & spring of it. I charge y® not; 
I love, honour & embrace y® & am without reserve entirely 
thyn, as thou wouldst have me. therfore let me hear from 
thee as often as thou canst, till I see thee; for next this, yt 
is the most acceptable. If my two months will end my 
pilgrimage, for yt I call my life in thy absence, in a per- 
ticuler manner, be so free & kinde as to lett me Know I may 
come down, if my health & sons will give me leave. for by 
y® time this is answered, y* 2 months will be up. yet as I 
have all along submitted my pleasure & satisfaction to thyn, 
so even in this, which is so desirable to me, I would have 
thee perfectly easy. If bille grows stronger, I think to be 
at London next week, for this distance is erksome to me, 
letters being 10 days in returne, tho I hope thou will not 
forbear to write because of yt, because they come as safely 
as to London. I rejoyce thou art so well, goe on & prosper, 
be happy & a Joy to thy selfe & to 

Thyn own true & Inseperable 
week. 
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myn pray thee to accept their love & respects. myn to 
thy relations. vale. 
For my Dear“ ffriend 
Hannau CALLOWHILL. 


WARMINGHURST 80, 11™ 95. 

Indeed I cannot, if I would, reproach my dearest friend 
for a careless silence, but much more reason I have to ad- 
mire her dilligent goodness. and as she has not been want- 
ing in her number, so I am sure she has been less so in 
the matter of them. Ingenious, & Ingenuous too: Good, 
religious, wise, and kinde. I know wt is my Dearest H & 
w' not & from henceforth, she will hear no more of 
And now let me tell her yt my poor boy is, at best, at a 
stand. I hope thou wilt inwardly remember us. for my 
Selfe, I bless the Lord, I have now no other illness ; & waite 
with an ardent concern & travil, y* issue of my poor childs 
condition. Poor Childe, he embraced thy kinde letter very 
affec” thou art so couragious as to owne thy love to him, 
more of yt elswhere, I am desired to tell thee, will be very 
acceptable. I rejoyce my Dearest frd. gains ground at any 
time; & why should she ever loose any? Is not virtue, re- 
ligion, sweetness & Goodness the motives of loveing her, & 
of her returnes for y* same? for my 8. W. it is below my 
D* friends consideration. yt party has to little interest & es- 
teem neerer home to signify much; besides I am satisfyed 
it is to recommend herself. H. is s0 much above her every 
way, yt I beg no more may be sayd of yt. let not thos 
thoughts have y* credit or Authority to disturb thy peace. 
be not in pain to recommend, sett off, or Ingratiate. let y’ 
fear of God, & inward simplicity, & upright intention, of 
which he is both Author, witness & rewarder, be y* satis- 
faction of my Dearest H. & her D' & true ffrd. And now 
my Dear Heart pray give my kinde love to R.& B. 8. I 
have writt to ym. It has been these 14 days, I beleive, in 
my minde, to write to you, wondering I have not heard of 
them, as at other times. they are our friends in a perticuler 
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manner, and pray salute me to ym & use ym so. let pray 
M. W. H. V. M. F. have my Dr love remembered to ym 
here. but to thy Dr Relations, in a suitable manner to yt 
neerness which thou hast given me by thy goodness. and 
for thy selfe I have none to give, because it can be no news 
to tell thee yt thou art absolute Mistress of 
Thy W. P. 
Spr. Tishe, & Bille send thee & thyn their respects. 
For Tuomas CaLLowHILL 
In Bristoll. 


WARMINGHURST 1" 12™ 95, 

I cannot forbeare to Write where I cannot forbeare to Love 

as I love my dearest Hannah and if yt be a fault, till she 
ceases to be so lovely, I need no Apology for it. Receive, 
then, my Dearest Heart, the Embraces of the best love I 
have, that lives & flows to thee every day, with Continual 
desires for thy felicity every way: more especially in the 
best things, w setts all to rights, & gives a peace above 
the little & low interruptions of this world. Suffer not any- 
thing of it to disturbe or abate thy satisfaction, but feel thy 
peace bottom’d upon that which is unchangable. o meet 
me there, myn own Dearest, in thy retired walks & recesses 
from the world; & lett our fellowship be enlarged in that 
nobler Relation, w® time cannot dissolve; which gives us 
Courage, Sweetness, affection, truth & Constancy in the dis- 
charge of our Lower relation. The Lord in his wisdom & 
goodness, bless, comfort, fortefy & settle thy minde & spirit 
more & more, above every carefull thought, and anxious 
and doubtfull reflection, with w” the most worthy, tender, 
& humble spirits are too often assaulted and but too incident 
to disquiet themselves with. In all which, my heart still 
loves & embraces thee above every other worldly comfort, 
of which thou hadst a proof in thy last receipt, w™, tho I 
held the lower part too neer, & made it in part illegible, I 
read enough to be sensible & Concerned with most endeared 
affection for my poor deare H. and rejoyced yt last time it 
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seemed over. Those quams (or Calms) upon our Sp“ have 
as often naturall as extrordinary causes, & too often, we 
make work for ourselves, as I did in myn of the 9“ bateing 
yt part which concerned my poor Boy. And now I have 
named him, I am to tell thee, since thou hast told him thou 
lovest him, yt through the Lords goodness to us, he’s, 
we hope, better; too be sure, stronger, & a better stomach. 
he is difficult for his food, else very tractable. He de- 
sires to present thee with his respects, and shall be very 
glad to-see thee there, & if yt be denyed him (which he 
hopes will not) that he shall quickly see thee here. The 
Rest pray that they may be remembered in y* same man- 
ner, which I hope thou wilt accept, for their own sakes, & 
not the less for myn. They Joyn with me in Dear & re- 
spectfull salutes to thy Dear relations. please to salute me 
to friends as free, & in perticular to thy uncle & Aunts, & 
cosens. 

I shall be glad to hear thy Answear about the perticulars I 
mentioned in my last but one. I see no difficulty but about 
my daughters maide, who has many of y* qualitys of thy 
M. L. but country bred. a word upon yt. the Pride, Con- 
ceitedness, & Gossiping of too many of Citty education, 
gives me at least a caution of embraceing such for serv“ 
they are often above direction, or overrate their qualifica- 
tions. but these are more immediately under thy considera- 
tion and command, & yt shall Issue it, but we hear so well 
of this where she liv’d a little while before she came to us, 
& is so quick, honest & wiling, & young & strong, yt with 
direction, she, we think, will make a good serv‘. I love 
simplicity but not silliness; wisdom, but not craft. But 
enough of this. Now, my Dearest, I will say no more, only 
remember the receipt for the eyes, & apply it. and at all 
times, & in all conditions remember thou art sure of the 
love & friendship of Him that is more than he could ever 
tell thee, 

Thyn Whilst 
W* Penn. 
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pray let me know w‘ Rooms are in the house below & 
above, with all conveniences. 
For my Dearest ffriend 
Hanna CALLOWHILL. 


WaRM®*T 11, 12™ 95. 

My Dearest Hannan 

Tho I have had none from y* last post I cannot omit to 
visit a place I love so well, & yt I remember with so much 
pleasure & therefore send this to ask of your news, tho thy 
frd. B. supplyed yt want as farr as he cold, and that was, in 
the absence of thyn, acceptable. I bless the Lord we mend, 
Grow Stronger, & are very quarrelsome for our Bille, so yt 
we sometimes are ready to fall out. Spr. has a cold yt is 
troublesome to him, but begins to ware away, we hope. and 
if the Lord give us ability, we think to sett out hence y° 
25" day, & to be w™ you on y® last day of y* month, of which 
thou will hear more fully. I think noe time is now to be 
lost & our deliberation will not much longer be esteem’d 
our virtue, but other thoughts entertained, if we bring it not 
toa period. wherefore nothing, on my part, if y* Lord please 
to give us health, shall obstruct & I would hope the same on 
my Deare H’* part. I think to see London next 7™ day, & 
be at home again yt day week, if God give me life & health 
to do it. I need say little of our houshold matters, in a 
post or two thou will have an account of w' is sent, & y° 
keys by some safe hand, w™ is all yt y* season will allow. 
Tishe desires thee to excuse her sending her white curtains, 
unwasht, she had not time, I pressing her, & promessing to 
excuse it. overlook her outside, It was a gift of her mothers, 
& she never made it up before. y* curtains are to come no 
lower then y* bedsteed at bottom of counterpan reaching the 
Ground, serves for lower vallens. This with her Dr love & 
respects, is w‘ commission she gives me. Spr. & Bille, as 
readily pray I would do as much for ym, & all of ym to 
thy Relations: To whom let me be mentioned, I beseech 
thee, with true regards, & count of me thyself, as y*° man of 
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y° world yt most entirely Loves & vallues thee, above every 
other sencere comfort; & therefore is, with great delight, 
Thyn as he ought to be, 
w.F. 
my Dr love to frds & thy relations of y* 2* ranck. 
For my esteem‘ Friend 
Tuomas CALLOWHILL in 
Bristol] 


WARMINGST 
14" 12™ 95. 

Dearest & BEST BELOVED FRIEND 

Least my silence should be interpreted my Indifferency 
or neglect, I am unwilling to lett one post goe without 
some testimony of my most affect. remembrance of thee, 
who has so great & constant a share in my minde that very 
few moments escape, in which thou art not y* subject of my 
best wishes & desires. I had none from thee or thy father 
y° last post, but a large Galloping one from B. C. & this post 
one from thy father on the Back of his, Intimateing none 
from me the last 7" day, being y* 8" Instant. But ere this 
you are both convinct, It was none of my fault. Sometimes 
out of good husbandry, & haveing things to send up, I 
inclose myn to you, to 8. V. to be put into y* post yt night; 
& if y* people where he lodges omitt to give it him, he failes 
of my desire & direction. This I take to be the Case & 
cause of your suppose* me to have omitted writeing. Thou 
seest, as well as I love thee, I will not make thee my exam- 
ple in some things; and the reason is, because I love thee. 
And tho thou wouldst not make him thy Proxy to say, come 
& wellcome, B. I mean, yet that will not make me stay a 
day the longer from thee, In which I finde my Inclination 
and my Judgem* both agree. I will trust my never faileing 
frd with my acceptance & success. I humbly bless his great 
name for y* good news of your wellfaire, & yt I can say my 
poor Boy gains ground dayly, & is likely to be a wittness 
among the rest. Spr. has an ugly cold & cough, but I pray 
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& hope it may pass off without great inconveniency. It is 
hereaway Epidemicall. Tishe is well, & is divided, between 
fear & Duty: she thinks she ought to write, & fears it may 
be troublesome: yet Duty is like to have y* better of it, 
by next post; when thou will have an account of y* things 
sent, if not by this. I think I will detaine thee no longer, 
but to give thee their respectfull Love, & pray y® to do as 
much for them to thy Relations; who will finde here my 
affectionate salutes; yt I embrace thee in y* best love, is no 
news, since it can be none to y®* yt I love thee above y’ 
world, & am so unreservedly 
Thyn 
W. F. 

Tishe prays if her bed be set up before we come yt y* 

vallens be turn’d in 3 or 4 inches. 


For my esteemed ftriend 
Tuomas CALLOWHILL 
In Bristoll. 
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SELECTED LETTERS FROM THE LETTER-BOOK OF 
RICHARD HOCKLEY, OF PHILADELPHIA, 1739-1742. 


CHARLEs Town, Feb" 8" 1739 
D* Sir 

The last time I did my self the Honour to write you was 
by M* Robert Ellis whom I hope is with you ere now and 
by him inform’d you of what little business I had trans- 
acted till that time, and since is so very trifling that unless 
something unexpected shoud turn out I don’t know what to 
think of it and am quite tired out with so indolent a Life. 
Since my last to you two Sloops arrived from New York 
which brought a thousand barr* of Flour besides other Pro- 
visions which has brought the price down to 50/ p C* for 
Flour and all my Ship bread is still in Store which hope 
will be wanted in the Spring, tho’ Cap‘ Barnes is every day 
expected from your place laden’d with Provisions and is to 
come Consigned to M*Cooper who has taken care to ac- 
quaint the People of it, the Flour sent from Newyork is 
by order of some Merchants from Holland to their Factors 
there in order to have Rice shipt them home from hence, and 
as it is their orders the Newyorkers comply with it knowing 
at the same time they must be loosers and several Merch“ 
has wrote from hence, if they send any more they will not 
pay the Freight and say they never knew the place so 
stock’d with provisions ever since their Memory. 

Rice now is at 35/ and coud purchase a considerable 
quantity at that price tho the Planters are resolv’d to send 
no more to town ’till a better price offers and unless Ship- 
ping should come in which at present is exceeding scarce 
and Freight very high, which is always the Case upon these 
occasions they will be at a loss what to do with it and ’tis 
remarkable when this Country Produce is low provisions of 
VOL. XXv1I.—20 
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all sorts from the Northward is so to, though more so this 
Year on account of the vast quantity imported this Year 
and some has been sent from Rhode Island and Boston I 
mean Flour which is very surprizing and is in the hands ot 
a good many People old settlers here which is another dis- 
advantage Strangers are under for acquaintance will buy 
one of the other provided they are served as cheap by them 
and the Commoditys as good. 

Gen' Oglethorpe has sent an Express to town of the great 
Feats he had done in taking a Spanish Fort within 15 
miles of Augustine and some of his Flatterers has pass’d 
Enconiums on that occasion but how its received here you 
will see on the other side which is a paper just handed 
about and said to be wrote by one of the Assembly, and 
the House is now sitting and warm debates arise whether 
they shall comply with the Genera” request or not in send- 
ing him an Aid of 800 white Men 200 Negroes and 1000 
Indians which will cost this Province by a Calculation made 
by a Comittee of the House £110,000 Currency and ’tis 
believ’d they will send them. I wish they may for they 
must carry a good quantity of Provisions with them to 
supply so many Men, tis believ’d if they do comply with 
this request M* Oglethorpe will succeed in his attempt for 
we understand by one of the Spanish Prisoners that they 
have not above three months provisions in the Fort for the 
Souldiers and if the place is beseiged the Inhabitants must 
of course take refuge in the Fort and by that means wou’d 
soon starve them out and make ’em surrender—two or 
three days ago we had a Spanish prize brought in (a little 
New Sloop laden’d with Sugars and Tobacco) esteemed to 
be worth £2000 Sterling which is the third since I have 
been here and several very valuable ones has been carried 
into Providence so that they do now and then pick a little 
from the Spaniards and I hope your Privateer will come in 
for a Share which I shall be glad to hear. 

M* Whitefield arrived here this day Month and tarry’d 
three days and preach’d twice in the Presbeterian Meeting 
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and once in the French Church being denied the Commis- 
sary’s Pulpit, he is applauded but by few and Condemn’d 
by a great many, however he dees not much care for them 
for I heard him say one night at a Merchants house he had 
no great opinion of the place and as little of the People 
however he has sett paper Warr on foot here as you will 
see by the Gazetts I herewith send you, he speaks much in 
Favour of Philadelphia its Constitution and behaviour of 
the People and told me he intended to imbark in his Sloop 
for that place in April from hence and likewise of his in- 
tention to settle a small town with some Familys of the 
Methodists that he expected would come from England, 
and very pleasantly told all the Company of the dispute he 
had with M* Peters or rather of M' Peters attacking him as 
soon as he came out of the Pulpitt and if I have a right 
account of the Case M’ Peters did not succeed so well as I 
could wish in the opinion of a good many of his Friends 
there, Mr. Whitefields Sloop sails this day from hence 
laden’d with Bricks to build the Orphan House, and the 
Captain tells me he has since his arrival at Georgia taken 
thirty poor Children into his House and provides them 
with all necessarys and instructs them himself untill the 
house is built. 

This you will receive Via Newyork the Vessell that in- 
tended for your place not sailing this six days and by that 
conveyance shall send the Gazetts I mentioned and having 
an immediate opportunity and a desire to comply with your 
orders in writing by every opportunity is the reason I send 
this before them and indeed did not know of this Vessells 
sailing till just now. Be pleased Sir to present my humble 
respects to M" Freame M™ Freame and Master Tommy and 
kind love to Nanny and Sammy and excuse this trouble and 
believe me to be with all Respect 

Hon‘ Sir 
Y* most obliged and obedient 
humble Servant 
R. H. 
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CHaRLEs Town Febry 18th 1739. 
HonD Sir 

The above is coppy of my last to you per Cap‘ Hinson 
and this you will receive per Capt Cox a Vessell belonging 
to M* Wooddrop who has gott a Barrell of Cevie Oranges 
on board Markt P N° 1 which I hope will prove good and 
beg your acceptance off. 

M’ Bullards Snow is Arrived, on whom I am to ship 
three hundred barrels of Rice she will be ready to take in, 
in eight or ten days and have already advised Mt Hyam of 
it, by a Vessell that sail’d yesterday and shall do the same 
by two other Vessells that will sail shortly and as he will be 
a judge what price Rice may fetch and knows the quantity 
thats generally in a barrel have left the Insurance entirely 
to his discretion and only given him an Account of the 
quantity and the time of the Vessels sailing, which will be 
the middle of next month at farthest. 

Flour and Bread sells miserably slow and very low, and 
indeed they have now no occasion for the supply as formerly 
for by a moderate calculation they lost eight hundred white 
people in the last Sickness and instead of its encreasing di- 
minishes dayly and will more so if the People keep their 
resolutions of going to settle to the Northward and indeed 
the Climate is so changeable that we are freezing and 
melting two or three times a day and I am much more 
sensible of the cold here than when we have a severe winter 
with you and so farr from esteeming it a pleasant Winter 
Country that I think it a very disagreable one, and was 
not one to putt on or pull of a Coat as the Weather varies 
should run the risk of catching violent Colds and give me 
Pennsylvania to any Country I have seen yet. 

The little News that is stirring here is the latest and I 
believe genuine and perhaps may be new to you is the 
reason I communicate it. Capt Warren returned the other 
day from his Cruize and spoke with a Vessell that was 
going home and was to carry the News of Porto Bello 
being taken, and Capt Crosthwaite Master of Bullards 
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Snow fell in with Admiral Ogles small fleet consisting of 
four Men of Warr one of whom was Capt Wyndham with 
three fire Ships and two bombketches just off Antegua 
they were Steering for Jamaica but cou’d not learn on 
what account but ’tis believed here they are going to 
Attack the Havannah. Cap‘ Whitefield brother to M'* 
Whitefield arrived here yesterday from Bristoll in nine 
Weeks who informs us the Parliament was setting and de- 
sired strennuously that his Majesty woud not accept of any 
Mediation that the french shoud offer unless the Spaniards 
woud give up the searching of our Vessels which it seems 
they much insist on, and that it was the General Opinion 
we shoud have Warr with France, also that a Spanish Man 
of Warr of fifty Guns had taken fourteen Sail of English 
Vessels off the Coast of Ireland one of which was bound to 
your place with eighty Welsh People and has carried them 
to the Coracoas to learn to splutter Spanish, one of Admi- 
ral Ogles Ships was sent after them and was obliged to re- 
turn being disabled by a hard Gale of Wind which carried 
his Foremast away by the Board and Cap’ Whitefield took 
up the Sails and Rigging and brought them in here and 
says orders were immediately despatch’d to the West Indies 
if not too late for the Men of Warr to intercept them and 
take the poor Welsh Folks back again and Convoy ’em to 
your Capes which I wish may so happen, likewise that a sixty 
Gun ship laden’d with ammunition and well Man’d with 
Soldiers was to Sail soon after him for Frederica in Georgia 
with a design as ’tis thought to take Augustine which is 
very lucky for the People here who have Voted £120,000 
this currency for the General to assist him and only wait 
the return of the Express to know the Generals answer and 
realy they have done exceeding well and it will shew the 
General they have some regard for him and his projects, 
this sum is to be raised by a publick tax which they can’t 
well bear their Rice bearing so low a price and having a 
considerable sum besides to raise to pay off the Publicks 
~ Debts, ’tis to be paid in six Years and bills of Credit 
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amongst the Merchants is to be the Cash if the Gen! ap- 
proves of the Sum which ’tis thought he will. 

I flatter’d myself this Expedition if carried on would have 
been of some Service to me in the disposal of my Cargo but 
I since understand they design to feed them with rice and 
Indian Corn &c. and what provisions is bought is to be ona 
twelve months Credit and that at the lowest rate so that 
when [ shall dispose of this Cargo appears to me at present 
impossible to tell however I do my part amongst them and 
I believe as well as any and am now about bartering away 
one hundred barrels of Flour for Rice and shall I believe 
agree with the Man after consulting M* Watson about it. 
Rice is now at thirty five shillings per Cent which is a very 
low price and indeed the Merchants can’t afford to give a 
better price since freights is so very high four pounds ten 
shillings to Holland and £3.15 to London per tonn which 
Sum I give with another Merchant and load the Vessell be- 
tween us, and imagine ourselves well off, for here is but 
very few Vessells in the Harbour and lately come in who 
insist and stand out four pounds per tonn for London and 
‘tis believ’d they will gett it so that if they arrive safe 
they will make very great Voyages and if the Ships does 
not come in faster the Planters will be intirely demolish’d 
and shou’d there be Warr with france ’tis all over with this 
Country which is the opinion of most People here. I have 
sold but twenty barrels of Ship bread occasioned by the 
small quantity of Shipping here, and what does come meet 
with such dispatch that they need not any, however am 
still in hopes I shall gett it off, tho Barnes in the Snow that 
Cap‘ Bell loads is expected every day and am afraid that 
will be some hinderance as certainly it will, for I am certain 
in a month or two the Men of Warr must want bread, and 
shall endeavour to stand some chance among them, altho 
there is now a good quantity in Town besides what I have 
gott, the Midling bread goes off but slowly and have dis- 
posed of about fifty barrels and if I agree with the Person 
as above shall have disposed of one half of my Flour and 
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shall think myself well off if can dispose of the rest in the 
same time but am doubtfull of that success. 

Now Sir having advised you of all that I can conclude 
with my due respects to M' Freame his Lady and Master 
Freame and with all possible Esteem am 

D* Sir 
Your most obliged Friend 
and obedient humb® Servant 
Ricuarp Hock.ey. 


Be pleased Sir to remember my kind Love to Nanny 
and Sammy and Service to M’ Peters. 


BARBADOS July 21. 1739 
Honp Sir 

This is the first opportunity that has presented and given 
me the pleasure to acquaint you of my Arrival to this Island 
on the 10" Instant after a passage of 28 days from the Cape 
and to a very indifferent market. 

On my Arrival I waited on the several Gentlemen with my 
Letters of recomm" and it was their opinion if I proceeded 
further I should fare no better and be detain’d a much 
longer time, Rum in Antegua being very dear & scarce any 
to be had and bills at 724 p C*. I have disposed of 700 
barr* flour 180 barr® of bread but y* tierces as yet stick 
on hand, my Herrings I have not yet seen y* Vessell being 
not yet unloaded but if they prove good shall readily dis- 
pose of ’em. 

I believe I need not assure you of my Care and endeay- 
ours to make y* most of my Cargo and in all respects 
observe your orders, I have bespoke y* sweet meets and 
Waters of M™ Mein and she promises they shall be extra- 
ordinary. I have not as yet seen any new Negroes, a Ves- 
sell from Guinea Arrived here 3 days ago but they not 
being in demand she Sail’d to y* Leeward. I shall remit 
your part of y* Cargo to M* Hyam in a bill of Exc® which 
may be had for 30 p Ct and will answer much better than 
Rum as you must pay Comiss™ & other charges in Philad* 
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for y* sale here is not a Turtle to be had neither have I seen 
or heard of one since my Arrival but shall endeavour if 
possible to get one & bring with me which I hope won’t be 
long. I have sent you a barrel of Limes which I beg your 
Exceptance of and with them should have sent some 
Oranges if there was any to be got, for M™ Freame, this is 
not the Season for ’em, being not biger than a large lime 
nor wont be fitt to gather this 5 or 6 weeks. 

M’ Knight & Oxley are extreamly Civil & serviceable to 
me from your kind recommend" and can’t help saying I 
wish I was sufficient master of my pen to express y® grate- 
full sentiments of my Heart for all y* Obligations you have 
lay’d me under, and on all occasions shall endeavour to 
Convince you that I am what I subscribe myself with much 
sincerity 

D' 8" 
Your most Obliged Friend 
& obedient hum? Serv‘ 
R. H. 
Please 8" to present my humb* 
respects to M’ F. his Lady and 
Master F. & Service to M’ Peters. 


PHILAD4 Sep. 8 1789 

M® Bernard HANnNINGTON 
Dear Sir 

By this conveyance I have the pleasure to acquaint you 
of my Arrival here on the 25" Ultimo after a pleasant 
Passage of two and twenty days from Speights’s which made 
amends for the flutter the Gust of Wind put us in and oc- 
casion’d our departure sooner than expected having left a 
good deal of Freight behind us which I suppose was pleasing 
enough to OLD SOFORTH and you're sensible its an ill 
Wind that blows nobody good and beleive I may add the 
old Proverb Fools & Knaves have luck & the reverse of 
them only Chances. A few days before my Arrival War 
was proclaim’d at our Court House and the Governour has 
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Commission to grant letters of Mark to any Persons that are 
willing to make Reprisals on the Spaniards but our Friendly 
Obadiahs being as obstinate as their Stiff will I believe lay 
up their Vessels, those that has any which will in some 
measure lessen the Navigation from this Port and give Per- 
sons of a more adventurous disposition an opportunity of 
getting a Golden Chain or broken legg amongst which 
number will be our friend Sam Carpenter who intends in a 
few Weeks to sail for Jamaica whose prosperity I much 
wish, and am very merry with him about the Progress he 
will make in the Spanish Language and thereby become a 
Man of Letters shou’d he have the fortune to be carried to 
' one of the Spanish Colleges as I call their Prisons. This 
Rumour of War has occasioned our Country Produce to 
rise very much and that in one day Rum from 2/1 a gallon 
to 2/8 and Sugars are from 40 to 50/ p Cent and the Mer- 
chants expect to sell yet higher, the People are very cau- 
tious in buying expecting it will lower, and how it will 
happen must Confess am no judge of however I wish now 
I had brought all my Effects in Rum & Sugar and that 
wou’d have occasioned my tarrying here this Winter, but 
as it is am resolved to venture out this fall again to some 
place or other where there’s a probability of a Market. 

The inclosed letters for M' Bourke one of which I knew 
to be your writing and the other M* Devyn’s I thought 
wou’d be agreable to you to have return’d he being sail’d 
a few days before my arrival for Lisbon and by that means 
disappoint inquisitive Persons from prying into other 
People’s affairs which is often y* Case when.y* Persons 
themselves are not present on the Spot, all your acquaint- 
ance are well as I suppose youl hear from the Girls who 
told me they would write you and to whom referr you for 
particulars for they told me a Crack shou’d not be let without 
you knowing it, tho for fear of an Omission must inform 
you of Poor Col. Sharp’s death a few days ago after keeping 
his room about three Weeks. 

Be pleased Sir to tender my best respects and Service to 
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all inquiring Friends particularly Cap‘ Game and believe me 
to be unfeign’dly 
D* 8° 
Your obliged Friend, hum* Serv‘ & 
Wellwisher 
Ricu”® Hockey. 


CHARLES Town S° CAROLINA Noy. 29" 1739 


Hon» Sir 

This is to acquaint you of my Arrival here on the 24" 
Instant after an agreable passage of six days from the Capes, 
and the town is pretty healthy again the late Sickness having 
swept off a very great number of People of which were 
three hundred of the Militia belonging to this town the 
Principal officers of which make a very Elegant appearance 
and the whole Carried on in Compleat order and with a 
Martial Spirit they exercised about two days ago their 

‘annon by fireing at a Cask anchor’d in the bay about half a 
mile distant from the Fort and perform’d wonderfully well 
and seem not to value any Invasion from the Spaniards and 
took from them sometime ago three Pettiangers of no great 
Consequence. 

I must now inform you with much regrett the lowness of 
the Marketts here occasioned by a great quantity of Pro- 
visions already here before my arrival and what is worse the 
quantity that is coming from your place and New York 
from the latter is a young Gentleman settled here and has 
a Sloop once in six Weeks from thence with about 250 
barr’ flour and bread in Proportion and by that means com- 
mands the Markett for the People will always go to the last 
Cargo that Comes in he had one Arrived the day after us, 
but sells very slow. Ihave gott Stores for my Cargo about 
five of them and not so convenient as I could Wish being 
up in the Town the others on the Wharfs being taken up 
with rice of which there is a great Crop this Year and 
sells for forty shillings p Cent and freight to London is 
£3.10 and to Holland £3.15 for which place Cap‘ Piercy will 
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sail as soon as possible. I have begun to Store some part 
of my Cargo which from the quantity makes an Alarm 
here and have been told I shall not be able to sell it here 
whilst good and when I shall have the pleasure to see you 
again I know not, however I have forwarded my Letter to 
Gen' Oglethorp by an Ensign belonging to his Camp two 
days ago who says the Gen' only Waits to hear of Warr 
being proclaim’d and then he will attack Augustine which 
he longs much to be at and he believes will want some Pro- 
visions. 

I gave my letter to M*Kenzie M* Watson being not yet 
arrived who promises to do me any Service he can in recom- 
mending his friends to me but withal told me he did not 
much understand that branch of trade and that night went 
out of town and I have not seen him since he recommended 
me to lodge at one M’* Bullards a correspondent of M* Law- 
rences and the greatest dealer in Provisions the Man is ex- 
ceeding kind to me and is at present seeing my Goods got 
into the Stores one of which I had of him I being at present 
troubled with an Inflamation in my throat and a small 
fever so that I can’t without much difficulty and great pain 
swallow anything but hope it will soon go over being not 
able to look after my business my self which gives me much 
Concern and makes me very uneasy. I have sent an adver- 
tisement to be put in the Gazett of what Provisions I have 
and where to be mett with and when it comes out shall see 
if it is of any Service I have only sold four barr’ of flour 
and them to two of the principle bakers here for a tryall 
and if they like it shall have their Custom I believe, bread 
is in no demand at all being a great quantity before I came 
and two of the Men of Warr are out a Cruizing and that 
here is already supply’d for sometime. 

Mr. Crumby Attorney Gen' of this place told me that 
Cap‘ Townsend Cap* of a Man of Warr and Son to Lord 
Townsend Treasurer receiv’d a letter the beginning of Oct" 
last from a Person of Quality who writes him that there 
was positively a twenty Gun Ship stationed for Delaware 
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Bay at the Instance of 8" Charles Wager which I am much 
pleased to hear and cou’d not omitt this paragraph though 
undoubtedly you know it before this can reach you and 
pray it may find you with M* Freame his Lady Master 
Freame &c. all in Health and wish you a Merry Christmas 
and a happy New Year and am 
Hon? Sir 
R. H. 


P.8. Pray Sir excuse my importuning you for a line by 
the first Conveyance Flour £3. 8. B. £3. M. B. £5. 


CHARLES Town Dec’ 12" 1739. 

Hon? Sir 

The above is Coppy of what I wrote you by Cap‘ Barnes 
in the Snow Polly and this you will receive Via Newyork 
to acquaint you of my being very well recover’d of my late 
Indisposition and that all my Cargo is safely stored and am 
afraid will remain so for some time here being no demand 
at present for any Provisions, and the free trade to Augus- 
teen being stopt is a very great detriment to the Sale of 
Flour because what is imported must be expended here and 
in course lowers the price, the Bakers who are the principle 
purchasers knows this and goes from one Store to the other 
to see where they can buy cheapest, and Dealers in pro- 
visions already feel the Effects of not trading with the 
Spaniards for by sending off 7 or 800 barr* of Flour and 
bread in a glutt here presently raised the prices of what was 
left and by that means induced purchasers to buy up very 
readily and give better prices than they now do. The two 
Bakers I mentioned in my former who had a tryal of my 
flour like it very well butt offer but 50/ a hundred, to one 
of them I sold sixty barrels for fifty two and six pence, the 
other would not give it and went to M* Wragg and bought 
fifty barr’ at his own price and he sold two hundred barr* 
of Ship bread to the Man of Warr for fifty shillings a hun- 
dred which I am positive there must be a loss on. Paynters 
Cargo was consigned to him who arrived here three days 
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ago and Cap‘ Goodman is hourly expected who will bring a 
great quantity of Provisions with him and am certain from 
the quantity that is here a good deal must perish before it 
can be Consumed. I know Sir this can be no pleasing 
account to you and as to my part I am so much chagrined 
that I am positive I shall not enjoy one days ease whilst I 
am here it’s very unfortunate and provoking to lay out ones 
Money and come here to sell ones Commoditys for a Loss, 
nay I need not say sell unless times shou’d mend and at 
present there is but a very indifferent prospect. M* Watson 
arrived here three days ago and I waited on him he has 
brought in a large quantity of Goods and at present is very 
busy in Opening them but promises to do me all the Ser- 
vice he can with his best advice and was surprized when I 
told him the quantity of Provisions I had brought and in- 
timated that the half was full enough at one time for he 
observ’d very justly that so large a quantity being imported 
at once made the bakers very indifferent about buying and 
every Person that has Flour to sell is very willing to sell it 
almost at any rate and I find they are govern’d where they 
can buy cheapest. 

I am told by several Persons that I think I may de- 
pend upon that there is now and was indeed before I came 
a great quantity of Provisions in this place and I am sure I 
feel the Effects on it for the chief part is in a retail way 
and I have not sold above twelve Casks single since my 
Arrival and yet they count this the most brisk part of the 
year as the planters come to Town with their Rice and pur- 
chase Provisions to keep Christmas with, but they complain 
of the lowness of the price given for Rice which indeed is 
a glutt as well as Provisions and might be purchased for 
87/6 p. hundred at present and will be lower it is believ’d 
unless Vessels shou’d come in faster, of which there is such 
a scarcity that every Person that can Charters a Ship as soon 
as she arrives here and they are afraid they shall want Ves- 
sells to ship of this years Crop which is very considerable 
they reckon above one hundred thousand barrels has been 
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made this Year which will take near two hundred Sail to 
carry it off. I shall endeavour Sir with the best advice I 
can gett to act agreable to the Confidence you have reposed 
in me but realy things at present appear with such an aspect 
that I am much discouraged and am afraid must tarry here 
much longer than you intended I shoud perhaps you may 
Imagine I want to return sooner than the Nature of the 
affair can admitt of after complaining in this manner and 
being here so short a time, but I shall be very agreably 
disappointed if what I have related and am apprehensive 
of with regard to the Sale shoud turn out anything like 
what you Expected and my Endeavours and attendance I 
am sure will not be wanting. 

I have said all that is at present needfull and am much 
Concern’d it is not in my power to give a more pleasing 
account nor have the good fortune to serve you and myself 
agreable to my desire, but this is still complaining though 
very Justly and as I can’t at present be more Entertaining 
shall conclude with Wishes for your Wellfare with the 


whole Family to whom please to tender my best regards 
and believe me to be with all Imaginable Esteem 
Hon‘ Sir 


Your &e. 
R. H. 


CHARLES Town April 9" 1740 
Hon” Sir 


I have now both your Favours before me received by 
Cap‘ Stedman and Barnes and as both of them breathes 
nothing but good Wishes and a Concern for my Welfare of 
which I am truely sensible and want Expressions to inter- 
pret the Sentiments of my gratefull Heart on all occasions 
to convince you how much I think it my Duty to retaliate 
as much as in my Power lyes your kind Benefactions and 
Paternal Affection shall endeavour to act in all respects so 
as to give you Pleasure and satisfaction and since I have 
been brought up under your Protection can truely say my 
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Heart is knitt to you in a much stronger manner than per- 
haps it might have been by Kindred blood, for you cou’d 
have no inducement to behave in this manner to poor 
Fatherless Children but from your sincere profession of 
Friendship which is a perfect Example for us all to walk by 
and pray God my brothers & Sister may have the same due 
Sense of it that I have which I have no reason to think the 
Contrary of at present but as they grow up will have a 
much greater. 

I observe the care you have taken and Concern for me 
in behalf of the Widow and as it all is done to promote my 
Happiness return you my hearty thanks and as I had no 
reason by her behaviour the time I was there to dislike 
your proposal have wrote her a few lines, and as now I can 
truly say if she had ten times as much & coud not expect to 
be happy, I mean as farr as it is consistent in this Life woud 
be no Inducement to me to have her, or the greatest For- 
tune alive, and if she and Ishoud not agree, I coud do no 
less than write to her out of good manners, If I had no 
other Inducement for by what little I have seen she is de- 
serving of Respect, and as you justly retort upon me from my 
frequent complaints to you w™ regard to disappoint* Justly 
observe the trouble we take to gett a little Money, (which may 
well be term’d y* Dust of y* Earth and Serpents Curse unless 
proper means are used to procure it and done when properly 
apply’d) is to make us easy, and therefore if disappointed 
shou’d bear it patiently, as it is at most only the means of 
making us so, and nothwethstand* I sum’d up all the reason 
I was Master of, and reflected on having so true a friend as 
yourself, that would do all y* Services you coud not having 
the proper watch over myself, the Devil took y* advantage 
and flung me into dispair even to make away with self, I 
know this Acc‘ will shock you and what you little Expected, 
for when I have the pleasure of seeing you I shall give you 
a true description of the several attempts that I made, and 
how God has been Graciously pleased to deal w” my Soul 
in not suffering y* attempts to succeed, and am certain has 
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given me a very different turn of Mind, as you will see by 
my letters to Mt & M™ Freame to which I refer you. 

I have now almost brought my affairs to a Conclusion 
and expect to sail in a Sloop that comes from Georgia in 
fourteen days, and it is impossible to think Sir the difficulty 
unless you was acquainted with y* Nature of the Place, 
however it is done as well as I possible cou’d and as soon 
even to Mess" Watson & M°Kenzie surprize I wrote a letter 
to Sam Carpenter since I was here and have reced an an- 
swer from him, and am now treating about a Schooner to 
carry off some of the Flour agreable to Watson & M*Ken- 
zie’s advice and if we cant agree shall deliver y* remaining 
part of the Cargo to them make y* best of it which I am 
convinced they Will if this Vessell that brings you this 
woud have staid but ten days longer I believe I cou’d 
have made a Shift to have Come in her, but however 
hope two or three Weeks will make no difference and 
have Comply’d with your orders hitherto to return as 
soon as I can. 

I have purchased three fine young Slaves for you, the best 
that has been here allow’d by proper Judges, but gave some- 
thing more than what they were formerly sold at, because 
y’ Assembly have made an Act in order to prevent y* im- 
portation of such great quantitys of Negroes, and is to last 
for three years ’tis true they have not Power to hinder such 
a Branch of Trade so very considerable, but it is done in 
this Manner, the Purchasers are to pay for every Man and 
Woman Slave into the Treasurers hands one hundred pound 
duty a head, and that w™ ready Money and it is but here 
and there one that can Command it so that they are pretty 
certain this will be an Effectual prohibition. Gen' Ogle- 
thorpe was here three weeks ago and y* Council has Com- 
plyed with his demand and accordingly Volunteers were 
beat up for and they have got their Complement which is 
four hundred, such as they are, poor Souls many of them 
had better be sent to an Hospitall, Mess" Vanderdussen and 
Thomas Wright an old acquaintance of yours in England, 
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the former goes Collonel and y* other Comissary and are to 
set out in six days on the Expedition. 

I have shipt 300 Barr* of Rice to London on your and 
brothers Account and have sent M' Hyam duplicates by two 
other Vessels that sail’d about the same time which was the 
latter end of March the freight at £3.15 per ton and now at 
this time they ask £4.10, which will never answer M" Wat- 
son took up a little Brig the other day for Bristol and gives 
£4 and is in some doubt whether he shall save himself for 
he is a nice Calculator, there is no such thing as bills of 
Exchange to be had nor Skins and I have gott some Money 
by me and what I expect to receive in a day or two that 
would purchase about one hundred Barr* more coud I gett 
freight to Holland if I cant must do as well as I can, and at 
present no Vessels in the Harbour to load, Except one and 
the Captain asks £5 to London & believe he will gett it. I 
shall look out for a peice of Silk for M™ Frame that I think 
will please her and bring you all the Laws of this place that 
are publish’d and now Conclude with my sincere Prayers 


for your Health and Happiness in this Life and Everlasting 
Enjoyment of that which is to come and am with all pos- 
sible Esteem, Hon’d Sir 
Your most Affect” & obliged Friend 
and humble Servant 


R. H. 


I had almost forgott to return you my thanks for the beer 
you was so kind to send me, and think ’tis very good. 


PHILAD4 June 8" 1740. 

M® BernaRD HANNINGTON 
D. Sir 

Inclosed you have Invoice and Bill of Loading for some 
provisions and Lumber as specified therein which I hope 
will come safe to your hands and toa good Markett. I 
have taken the liberty to trouble you with this small Con- 
signment, and if you can at any time give me any Encour- 
agement don’t in the least doubt but I can ship more 
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largely to you, if you approve of it, and can truly say I 
shoud be very glad to keep up a Correspondence with you 
in this way, if there is any prospect of Advantage, the 
Flour is of the best sort & do assure you cost me six pence 
per Cent, as I shall always send the best of every kind, but 
it will sell when others will not. I am in hopes this 
Adventure will in some measure make amends for my last 
bad Voyage to Carolina, from where I returned a fortnight 
ago, and there receiv’d a letter from you which was for- 
warded to me, and was glad to hear of your Wellfare. I 
understand you heard of my Death as ’twas said and 
friendly sympathized thereat but blessed be God I am still 
alive, I hope to prepare my self for so awfull but certain 
Change, and to have some more Converse with you, if not 
in person by these silent Messengers, by whom we can con- 
vey our thoughts, without being over heard, and I hope in 
time to our Mutual Advantage, I take the Liberty to 
recommend my friend Francis Richardson to you, who has 
sent a small Adventure by this same Conveyance he is a 
very Worthy young Quaker and don’t doubt but you will 
Comply with his orders as soon as the affair will admit off. 

When you have disposed of my small Cargo, I desire 
you woud ship me by the first Conveyance 8 Barr* of good 
Sugar such as you pretty well know will suit our Markett 
and 4 Barr* of Lump Sugar in Barrels the best you can 
gett, and the rest in good pleasant tasted and well proof’d 
Rum, all which I have reason to believe you will Comply 
with, for you are sensible quick Remittance is the Spring 
and Life of Business. I cant pass over in Silence to you 
the surprizing Change and alteration I see in the People of 
this Place since that Shining Light the Rev’ M" Whitefield 
has been amongst ’°em who no doubt you have heard of, 
Religion is the Topick of Conversation and they all have it 
much in their mouths pray God it may sink deep into 
their Hearts so as to Influence their Actions and Conversa- 
tion, make them good Neighbours and sincere Friends, 
which I know you will say Amen to, I have heard him 
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several times here & in 8° Carolina and had several private 
Conversations with him, he appears to me to be a very 
sincere person Zealous for his Masters Cause, and justly 
admired for his Elegant though plain Language and easy 
to be understood, and for the Serious Vein of Piety that 
runs through all his Exhortations crowded after by Multi- 
tudes tho much traduced by some who have no true Sense 
of Religion, he is endeavouring to reclaim a wicked Vicious 
and Sinfull Age, and that with great Authority and Cour- 
age, and must own to you I never heard of or saw his 
Fellow. 

All your acquaintance as farr as I know are very well, 
Miss Peggy Rogers is Married to an old Man a Mate of a 
Vessell, M* Bishop is in the Sherifs Custody at Burlington 
for Debt, poor unhappy Man he has brought his Pigs to a 
fine Markett pray give my Respects to all that ask after 
me, and shall be glad of a line from you by the first oppor- 
tunity and with much sincerity assure you that I am with 
great Regard 

D. Sir 
Your Friend & Wellwisher 
Rion” Hock .ey. 


Per y* Sloop Encrease 
Capt W™ Darrell } 


PHILAD4 Sept 10” 1740 

M® Joun Watson 
Dear Sir 

I reced from M* Hair both your favours and am much 
concern’d to see one, on so disagreable a Subject as the 
last Hours and death of my little favourite dear Jemmy 
and sincerely Condole with you on the Loss of the little 
Innocent Amuser, but thrice happy Babe, I am conscious 
if I go on shall awaken your Paternal affection which I 
have great reason to hope is by this time through calm 
reflection and Submission to divine Providence in some 
measure lull’d asleep and from the Subject of your letter 
am extreamly pleased to find your resolution still strength- 
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ens and withal affords matter of real Comfort, Solace and 
Joy in the Meditation of a retired hour, free from the anx- 
ious Care and hurry of a giddy World, having an Eye that 
is single and minding the one thing needfull a Serious and 
proper reflection and Meditation on our Pardon and how 
that was obtain’d through the death and Sufferings of the 
Author and Finisher of our Faith this I know woud appear 
absurd to numbers of Persons who must have a Mathemati- 
cal demonstration or else it’s not consistent with their great 
Wisdom and reason and would endeavour to oversett all 
Internal Revelation, but these are the Men whose Heads 
outrun their Hearts and passions support their Conceits 
and as you very justly observe if we contend within our- 
selves till all agree we may be usher’d into Eternity before 
our thoughts are placed on the proper object, but if we 
believe the Gospell we must acknowledge our Spirits may 
be brought to a Standard and without Enthusiasm say that 
the Doctrine the great reformer M' W. is inculcating of the 
Spirit of God being felt is true, if our blessed Lords report 
is true for I think he speaks to the Apostle in this wise, yet 
a little while and ye see me, and yet a little while and you 
see me no more which gave them much uneasiness till 
he explain’d himself more clearly for says he, it is needfull 
that I go away and send you another Comforter even the 
Holy Ghost that shall lead you into all truth and yet the 
Doctrine of the Spirit of God is burlesqued in an Age of 
Infidelity, may you dear Sir with self and all sincere Seek- 
ers be made partakers of that most blessed Witness within 
us and know our Hearts and Affections to be changed and 
thoroughly renovated, then will all discord strife and Emu- 
lation cease, & let come what will come neither Princi- 
pality nor powers on Earth be able to shake us, nor rob us 
of that peace which passeth humane Understanding is my 
hearty desires and prayers. I come now to observe what 
you say with respect to the Goods I left in your hands and 
observe the flour was almost sold, a large quantity of bread 
remaining still which I hope you will endeavour to dispose 
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of as soon as possible, bread here is very scarce occasioned 
by the great quantity bespoke for by the Agents here for 
supplying the Navy in Jamaica and am certain you can’t 
have much from hence this Winter, when all sold and the 
Cash reced you intend to remitt the proceeds to M* Hyam 
which will do very well and hope you will be able to gett 
the money for M* Thomas Wrights bill directly as that was 
paid to me as ready Cash, I have wrote him a few lines 
which I beg you wou’d be pleased to deliver him, I have 
receiv’d the two waiters and am obliged to you for send* 
them and must beg the favour of you to send me 6 burga- 
mott Snuff boxes if you can gett them ’tis to oblige a 
Gentleman here and a friend of mine or else I would not 
trouble you with these trifles, and pay for the waiters and 
them out of the money M' Wright shall pay you because 
that is no concern of M* Penns who gives his Service to you 
& thanks you for buying the Turtle you intended to send 
if opportunity had presented. 

Please to give my kind respects to M™ Watson and 
have sent her a few bottles of Gooseberry which I beg her 
acceptance of and wishing you both what is truly desirable 
I remain with much Esteem 

D* Sir 
Your most obliged fr* & well Wisher 
Ricn” Hock .ey. 


PHILAD4 Nov’ 29" 1740 
Per Ship Friendship Cap‘ Vettery 

M® Jn° Watson 
D* Sir 

This is to acknowledge the receipt of yours per Cap* 
Lindsey with Acc‘ Sales of the Bread & flour left in your 
hands except five barrels of Flour and eight barrels of 
bread (two of y* latter you was to have from M* Lampton 
which by mistake went to his Store) more which I have an 
account of and at your leisure be pleased to examine into it, 
I observe what you say with regard to remitting to M* Tho* 
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Hyam which is well and hope shortly you may gett what is 
outstanding to send with it and please to let it be mentioned 
2/8 on Account of John Thomas and Richard Penn Esq™ 
and onethird on my account and when you receive the 
money from M* Wright which is my own be pleased to send 
the same to M* Hyam for my particular Account. Inclosed 
you have bill of Loading for a barrel of Flour and box of 
Candles which hope will please amounting to £4.2.4 our 
Currency the flour is extraordinary and M' Wragg bought 
eighteen barrels for his own use at the same price, the 
Candles come high therefore would send you but one box 
on tryal if you like them and the price I can easily send 
you some every fall, I am much obliged to you for your 
readyness to do me any little favour, and you just mention 
the burgamott Snuff boxes and that is all, not whether you 
could gett any, or had sent any, and so remain just where 
they are. 

I heartily wish you with M™ Watson much Joy of the 
New Born babe, pray God to spare his Life and may he 
become New born indeed which will give you much peace 
and Comfort, nay every Satisfaction that is truely desireable, 
and may he live to pay his last Duty to you in attending 
your bodys to be entomb’d in the silent grave when old Age 
calls you hence. 

You can’t think what secret satisfaction I have when I 
peruse that part of your letter relating to M" W—d and 
that you resolved by Gods help unprejudiced to search the 
Scriptures and by that means become more acquainted with 
his Doctrine notwithstanding the Malicious shams & Opin- 
ions of the World with respect to him, and as I believe you 
have an high opinion of him, and doubt not in time please 
God to spare your life it will redound to your Service and 
his deserved Merit, and as I can in some measure unfold to 
you the rise of that most Infamous base report you have 
heard concerning him I shall do it as brief as possible 
thinking it my Duty to clear his Innocence nay every 
Person that is so falsly judged and truely blameless Viz‘ 
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when they went down to Maryland for there the Story was 
brought from M* S—d with M' W—d and two or three 
more went up Stairs and shutt the door in the house they 
put up at and S—d being gall’d in the Posteriors got one 
in the room to apply a Plaister or some tallow to the place 
affected, and this was discover’d by a curious Servant Maid 
in the house that was peeping through the keyhole and one 
of a prostituted Character and Impudent to the last degree, 
who some days after their departure from thence told this 
to some of M' W—ds Enemies and so cook’d up the 
story you have heard, and this relation was given by some 
Gentlemen of our town that went down to Maryland that 
have no opinion of his sincerity, and can assure meets with 
no Credit here as being an open scandalous way of using a 
Person of his profession, I thought I would just mention 
the thing to you as it realy is, that you might not be apt to 
Imbibe any prejudiced Notions against him and may ven- 
ture to say with the Prophet of old on some misrepresenta- 
tions of the Servants of God “their tongues are sett on fire 
with Hell and the Poison of Asps is on their Lips &c.” and 
thought it my Duty to say thus much because Love con- 
strains me to defend him nor would I have you imagine 
that it proceeds from any prejudice or bigotted notions in 
favour of him for I hope if I know my heart I shall follow 
no one but what follows the Lord Jesus X* in sincerity and 
in truth, but lett us only enquire into Sacred Writ and see 
how Christ himself and Apostles were vilified and what 
althose were to expect that woud follow the Lamb and His, 
which with regard to M* W—d is so well express’d in the 
inclosed Pamphlett which I send for your Perusal that I 
need not say any more on this head. 

And now what shall I say concerning all this, that some- 
times I am alternately o’erwhelm’d with grief and Joy, 
with grief to see so sincere and young a Son of Levi so 
much abused, with Joy when I reflect for what cause he 
suffers and that his Master was worst used before him to 
whom I pray that we may be guided out of all Error and 
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led into all truth, and not hastily nor wantonly speak evil 
of those things we know not, but having one single unto 
X‘ Jesus and watching and looking for the Mark of the 
Prize of our high calling D' M* Watson follow on your 
resolution in searching the Scriptures for there’s the hidden 
treasure and no doubt God will bless them to you, keep 
close to our Glorious Emanuel, be not ashamed of your 
Glory, labour more and more after an intimate Union with 
and feeling Possession of your God, till we arrive at this 
we are but shadows of Xtians and remember we have the 
Sons Anek to grapple with, the strong Man armed has 
taken possession of our Hearts and nothing but the Love of 
God can give us victory over them and now after this short 
exhortation to you .pray that I may not at last be a Cast- 
away nor found wanting in the ballance of the Sanctuary. 
And now after presenting my kind respects to M* Watson 
I shall only assure that I am with much Esteem D* Sir 
Your obliged Fr* & hum* Serv‘ 
R. Hockey. 
(To be continued. ) 
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THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 1743-1903. 


Address by J. G. Rosengarten, at the annual dinner of the Society, 
April 3, 1908. 


Founded in 1748 by Franklin and his associates, many of 
them members of the Junto described so affectionately in 
his Autobiography, the American Philosophical Society has 
had a long and honorable career. Formed on a broad 
basis, it embraced the representatives of all the sciences and 
of learning in the Colonies. Known to-day mainly as a 
body of scientific men, it still keeps in touch with histori- 
cal and literary men at home and abroad. To it in 1773 
Dr. Rush presented his “Inquiry into Dreams and Sleep,” 
a curious subject on which another member, Mr. John 
Bigelow, has recently published a work, and on which still 
another member, Max Miiller, wrote a thoughtful letter, 
printed in the second volume of his recent “Life and 
Letters.” 

“ An Essay on Universal Knowledge” was rewarded by a 
premium in its early days, and in 1770 there was presented 
a notice of families in Lancaster County that make home- 
spun; and later came a list of German immigrants from 
1729 to 1789. In 1789 there was presented a bottle ot 
petroleum from Oil Creek. In 1815 Fulton deposited the 
model of his torpedo boat. In 1817 President (both of 
the Society and of the United States) Jefferson deposited 
the original Journals and Daily Note-Books of the Lewis 
and Clarke Expedition to the Pacific, and in doing so he 
acknowledged that at Washington there was no suitable de- 
pository for these valuable papers, and wrote that in the 
Philosophical Society they would be useful “for the His- 
torical Class.” 

The Historical and Literary Committee published in 1819 
the first of its two volumes of “ Transactions,” containing 
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valuable papers by Heckewelder and Du Ponceau on Indian 
languages and on the early history of Pennsylvania. From 
that committee originated the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, which has since grown into such a large and 
important body, with its splendid wealth of original docu- 
ments and its large library relating to the history of Penn- 
sylvania. The Lewis and Clarke field notes were used by 
Nicholas Biddle in preparing a popular narrative of their 
expedition, but, following the fashion of the day, he made a 
readable and flowing narrative. Now, with the better sense 
of the value of original sources, these notes are being 
prepared for publication under the editorial supervision of 
one of the best historical scholars of the country, Mr. R. 
Thwaites, of the Historical Society of Wisconsin, and the 
careful editor of the “ Jesuit Relations,” that storehouse of 
information as to the very early geographical history of the 
country. His edition of the notes will be published as part 
of the centennial celebration of the first exploration of the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific coast. Before the Philo- 
sophical Society the elder De Lesseps read a paper on the 
Empire of Morocco, and later the Society encouraged the 
undertaking of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. Be- 
fore the days of the Academy of Natural Sciences it received 
the reports of botanists like the Bartrams and Muhlenberg, 
and their herbariums, which were finally handed over to the 
Academy of Natural Sciences. So, too, its collection of 
rare coins went to the Numismatic Society and its archeo- 
logical collection to the University Archeological Museum. 
Before the day of agricultural and horticultural societies, 
topics now discussed by them were presented and debated 
in the meetings and Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Philosophical Society, and papers on the English language 
and kindred subjects are there preserved that would to-day 
go to one of the numerous philological associations of the 
country. Geology and geography, aérial voyages, chem- 
istry, physics, astronomy, were all then subjects for papers 
and discussion in the Philosophical Society, and to-day many 
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of the existing vigorous bodies devoted to these subjects 
still look to its publications and its library for the needed 
information as to the work done by early investigators. The 
hall of the Philosophical Society stands on ground in Inde- 
pendence Square, granted to it by the State before the Rev- 
olution, and it has shared its quarters in turn with the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia and the University of Pennsylvania, 
with the College of Physicians, the Historical Society, and 
the Atheneum. To-day their buildings have far outgrown 
that of the Philosophical Society, but they still work in har- 
mony, mindful of their old relations. Peale’s Museum was 
quartered in its hall, too, until it was moved into Independ- 
ence Hall; and when it was finally moved to the Chinese 
Museum, at Ninth and Sansom Streets, it was destroyed by 
fire,—a great loss, for it included many rare and valuable 
objects. 

Before trade and finance invaded its quiet Fifth Street 
hall, part of its building was occupied by Mr. John Vaughan, 
for fifty years its Secretary, and every travelling foreigner 
of distinction and every American of note was entertained 
at his Sunday morning breakfasts, and a record of all the 
famous men who shared his hospitality could be gathered 
from such books as “The Travels of the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar” and “The Life of George Ticknor.” After 
Vaughan’s death, Dr. Caspar Wistar, the President of the 
Philosophical Society, made his Sunday evening gatherings 
noteworthy, and on his death his friends perpetuated his 
memory by founding the Wistar Club, of which to this day 
most of the members are also members of the Philosophical 
Society. Its Saturday evenings are always noteworthy for 
the hospitality extended to all men of science and letters. 
Then, too, the name of Caspar Wistar is perpetuated in the 
Wistar Museum of Comparative Anatomy of the University 
of Pennsylvania, one of the most important institutions of 
its kind in the country. Its President, General Isaac Wistar, 
was also until recently President of the Philosophical So- 
ciety, and his successor, Dr. Edgar F. Smith, is Vice-Pro- 
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vost of the University, which is also largely represented in 
the other officers of the Philosophical Society,—in the four 
Secretaries and in its Councils. So, too, the High School 
and Haverford and Bryn Mawr and Swarthmore, as well as 
Princeton University, have active representatives in the 
Philosophical Society. From the outset the American 
Philosophical Society was founded in honest imitation of 
the Royal Society of London, and it now selects and elects 
its members—resident, non-resident, and honorary—on the 
same basis, so as to secure representatives of all branches ot 
knowledge, and in numbers so limited—annually fifteen 
American members and five foreign members—as to select 
carefully the most representative men of note at home and 
abroad. It is this that makes membership in the Philo- 
sophical Society an honor and distinction. It was through 
Franklin, when he was in France, the representative ot 
American science as well as of his country, that there 
began an exchange of publications with the great French 
and other European scientific bodies that is still actively 
maintained. Franklin left to the Philosophical Society 
nearly a hundred volumes of the Transactions of the French 
Royal Institute of Science, and to these are now regularly 
added the numerous volumes issued by the five French 
Academies that constitute to-day the Institute of France,— 
perhaps the most influential body of its kind in the world. 
To the Philosophical Society came more than seventy vol- 
umes of Franklin’s Papers, covering his long life of varied 
activity; these are now being slowly “ calendared,” and it 
is to be hoped that means will be supplied—for the Society’s 
income is a very small one—to have the Calendar of the 
Franklin Papers ready as the contribution of the Society 
to the Franklin Bi-Centennial in 1906. At its annual 
meeting it was decided to invite to that celebration all the 
numerous bodies, local, American, and foreign, of which 
Franklin was a member. Here in Philadelphia he was the 
founder of the University, of the Pennsylvania Hospital, of 
the Philadelphia Library, of the first fire and insurance 
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companies, and he was honored at home and abroad by 
degrees from many colleges and universities, and by elec- 
tion to all the great scientific societies. All of these will no 
doubt join in doing honor to his memory. The United 
States may well honor him as the first Postmaster, and as 
his State Papers are preserved in the Library of the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington, it will no doubt be repre- 
sented, and will make this Bi-Centennial international and 
national. 

It is surprising that this venerable Society, the oldest 
scientific society in this country, and active and useful, has 
received so little recognition in the way of gifts. The 
Magellan Prize and the Michaud Fund both came from 
foreigners who knew its value, and from the former fund 
a prize is still awarded, while from the Michaud Fund 
money was given to defray the expense of the splendid 
collection of oaks planted in Fairmount Park. The late 
Henry M. Phillips founded a prize that is often awarded 
after careful work by competent and able judges. His 
nephew and namesake left a modest legacy for the library 
that may be increased to a sum sufficient to be of great use. 
But in all these long years of active life no benefactor has 
given such an endowment as would enable the Society 
to further the scientific work of its members and of the 
larger world of scientific and literary students who are free 
to use its publications to make their work known. It has 
been thought that Andrew Carnegie, a member of the 
American Philosophical Society, is so like Franklin in 
many ways that he would some day endow Franklin’s and 
his Society with a fund large enough to enable it to enlist 
new recruits in the broad field covered by its purpose; 
“for promoting useful knowledge” is part of its title, and 
certainly both Franklin in his day and Carnegie in ours are 
the men who have given the world the best example of the 
best way of promoting useful knowledge. 

The foremost men of science and letters are found among 
the long list of names that constitute its roll of members. 
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Beginning with Franklin and Rittenhouse and Kinnersley 
and the great names of our early colonial history, it added 
those of the most illustrious English and Continental 
students and scholars. After the Revolution it showed the 
gratitude due our French allies by electing the most distin- 
guished Frenchmen who had served in the War of Ameri- 
can Independence, La Fayette and Rochambeau and their 
companions in arms and the early diplomatic representatives 
of France, and the great philosophers and men of science 
and letters, and that tie is still kept alive by the many 
distinguished Frenchmen elected from time to time. Every 
country has since then supplied its quota, and Germany and 
Italy and Russia and South America and Australia and 
Canada are well represented. Every great American found 
worthy of the honor has gladly accepted it. 

The local representation at its annual meetings included 
many famous Philadelphia men of science, and at its last 
annual meeting every university and college, every scientific 
society, and every learned body of the country was well 
represented by the members. Philadelphia can point with 
pride to such men as 8. Weir Mitchell and Joseph Wharton, 
George F. Baer and Alexander J. Cassatt, Hampton Carson 
and Governor Pennypacker, Horace Howard Furness,— 
three generations of that honored name were at one time on 
its roll,—and, indeed, heredity has often been noted in the 
Baches, the descendants of Franklin, the Biddles, the Cad- 
waladers, the Pattersons, the Haupts, the Leas, the Merricks, 
the Morrises, the Rawles, the Fishers, the Sellers, the Wis- 
tars, while science and art and letters have given many of 
their best fruits in the present active members, so that the 
American Philosophical Society still maintains its position 
alike from age and merit. 

The broad and catholic nature of the American Philo- 
sophical Society is well shown by the various branches of 
science and literature represented in its officers and in 
universities and colleges represented by those who read 
papers at its annual meeting and by those who discussed 
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them. The Patron of the Society is the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, ex officio,—an office as old as the Society itself; 
the present incumbent is the Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker, 
a Trustee of the University of Pennsylvania; the President 
is Vice-Provost Edgar F. Smith, Harrison Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania; the Vice- 
Presidents are Professor George F. Barker, Emeritus Profes- 
sor of Physics in the University of Pennsylvania; Professor 
8. P. Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution ot 
Washington, D. C., and a distinguished astronomer; and 
Professor W. B. Scott, Professor of Geology at Princeton 
University. The Secretaries are Dr. I. Minis Hays, who is 
also the Librarian; Professor E. G. Conklin, a noted Biolo- 
gist; Professor Arthur W. Goodspeed, Professor of Physics 
and head of the Randal Morgan Physical Laboratory; and 
Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., Professor of Assyriology and 
Librarian of the University of Pennsylvania. On the long 
list of those who read papers at the annual meeting there 
were representatives of Cornell, of Lafayette, of Johns Hop- 
kins, of Lehigh, of the Royal Society of London, of the Car- 
negie Institute, of the Rockefeller Institute, of Haverford, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, of Princeton, of Columbia, 
of Brown, of Bryn Mawr, of Harvard; and among those who 
discussed the papers, a noteworthy representative of science 
was Joseph Wharton, the founder of the Wharton School 
of the University and President of the Board of Trustees of 
Swarthmore. He showed an intimate knowledge of various 
branches of science and of numerous fields of learning not 
often combined in a successful man of business, who is at 
the same time a poet and a manufacturer. The presence 
of representatives of the Central High School of Philadel- 
phia and of other kindred institutions showed that the 
American Philosophical Society keeps in touch with all 
modern learning and rewards by membership attainment 
in every branch of useful knowledge. The life of such a 
Society, covering a period of over a hundred and sixty 
years, from 1743 to 1903, may well gain renewed vigor by 
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the large co-operation of scholars and students in its con- 
tinued and energetic activity. 

The Bi-Centennial of the birthday of Franklin is to be 
celebrated by the American Philosophical Society in such a 
way as to enlist, it is to be hoped, substantial aid for a 
Franklin Memorial Hall, in which this Society, encouraged 
by liberal endowment, may carry on the work so well 
planned and begun by Franklin. The long record of its 
many-sided activity in the broad field of useful knowledge 
is the best tribute to Franklin, and it is characteristic of his 
own long and useful career. His portrait and that of each 
of his successors in the office of President hang on its 
walls, as a constant inspiration to their fellow-members to 
be up and doing. What the Society has done in the past 
and is doing now, is the best reason for anticipating a long 
life of increasing activity and usefulness and for a recogni- 
tion of its claim for a share of the generous flood of gifts 
for scientific research. 
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JAMES LOGAN AS A POET. 
BY AMELIA MOTT GUMMERE, 


The literary tastes of James Logan, and the collections 
of the Loganian Library are too well known to need ex- 
planation to Pennsylvanians. The following Latin poem, 
however, recently found among some of Logan’s unpub- 
lished correspondence, is a good example of the ease with 
which the cultivated gentleman of his generation could 
handle the classics. It was written upon the death of a 
favorite little daughter, who died in infancy. There is a 
tender paternal touch which lends charm to the sentiment, 
and the critic must be reminded that the poem was written 
as a relief to emotion, and not for the purposes of the 
scholar. 

James Logan was not a man of extraordinary attain- 
ments, although he was well educated and accomplished. 
In his day a knowledge of the classics was included in 
every system of education. Members of Parliament fell 
into Latin when English failed to express their feelings. 
An apt classical quotation was at once appreciated and ap- 
plauded. We fear that the days of Parliamentarian Latin 
are over; and as for the classics among our own members 
of Congress, the very thought calls forth a smile. This 
rather clever little poem and its versified English transla- 
tion by a young classical scholar may interest students ot 
Pennsylvania history. 


Sis licet in teneris abrepta parentibus annis 
Vita exempta prius quam videare frui, 

At patris et matris pleno precordia tangit 
Ictu discessus, cara puella, tuus. 

Non tulit eloquii certas etatula vires 
Ut posses animi prodere sensa tui ; 
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At tulit ingenii iam parturientis imago 
Posset ut indubiis mille patere modis 
Blanditia, amplexus molles, lususque iocique, 
Et simulata ira et non simulatus amor, 
Inque patrem tener affectus quem vincere morbi 
Aut Lethe infantis non valuere vires. 
Nulla dies unquam hee memori de pectore tollet 
Parva sed affectus pignora certa tui. 
Corporis exuvias iam profectura parabas 
Leta iter extremum iam subitura polos. 
Quum dudum fixos tenuisti ius in ocellos 
Quo patri posses dicere, ‘‘ Care, vale!” 
Fixos discedens torsisti dulcis ocellos 
Hisque patri visa es dicere, ‘‘ Care, vale !’’ 
Et tremula in caram flexisti lumina matrem 
Dicere quo posses, ‘‘Tu quoque, cara, vale!’’ 
Iamque valedicto hee eterna lumina somno 
Condis et exanimi corpore tota fugis. 
Tu quoque, cara, vale, modo nata parentibus infans. 
Letitie et luctus causa perennis eris, 


ON THE DEATH OF A FAVORITE CHILD. 
BY JAMES LOGAN. 


Torn from a home that held thee dear 
While years were tender, grief unknown, 
Leaving thy parents sad and lone 

To drop the silent, mindful tear ; 


Thy youth did not permit of speech 
To show the workings of the mind : 
Unconscious actions all combined 

To prove what words could never teach. 


The sweetness of a baby grace, 
The sport, the jest, the anger feigned, 
The love sincere that always reigned 
And held dominion in thy face: 


This sweet emotion, like a breeze 
That fans thy father’s heart and thine, 
Can never yield to Death’s decline 

Or ravages of dire disease. 
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Within our tender breasts there lie 
The certain pledges of thy love. 
The spirit, joyful, hies above, 

To prove the soul can never die. 


A benediction from thy eyes 
To ours, that said a sad farewell : 
The freedom from the body’s cell, 
And journey to the welcome skies, 


Thy days were in the early leaf— 
An infant angel, bright to see: 
Eternal peace! Thou’lt always be 

A cause of mingled joy and grief. 


—[R. M. G., Translator. ] 
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FRIENDS AND THEIR MEETING-HOUSES AT 
CROSSWICKS, NEW JERSEY. 


BY JOSEPH 8. MIDDLETON. 


On the 16th of Sixth month, 1677, the ship “ Kent” 
arrived at New Castle, Delaware, with 230 passengers. 
Among them was Thomas Foulke and other Friends. In 
the Eleventh month of the same year came the ship “ Wil- 
ling Mind,” with 70 passengers, who landed near Salem, 


New Jersey. This was followed soon after by the “ Martha,” a 


from Hull, with about 114 passengers, who landed near 
Philadelphia. The next that arrived was the “Shield,” 
from Hull, which came up the river and landed at Burling- 
ton in Tenth month, 1678. 

A large portion of these passengers were Friends from 
England, who settled in Pennsylvania and adjacent parts ot 
West New Jersey. 

Thomas Foulke, Samuel and John Bunting, Francis 
Davenport, Thomas Gilberthorpe, Thomas Lambert, Wil- 
liam Satterthwaite, William Black, Samuel Taylor, and 
others, migrated eastward from the different landings and 
formed a settlement among the Indians on the Cross-weeks- 
ung, or divided creek (Crosswicks). 

In order more clearly to comprehend the original settle- 
ment, our minds must revert to the primitive condition ot 
the Indian settlement, neither roads nor bridges, but paths 
or trails through the woods and canoes to cross the creek. 

The Friends established a crossing on the farm of Francis 
Davenport, now occupied by Walter Bird, known as the 
David Rulon or Job Sutterly farm. This was called “ Daven- 
port’s crossing,” or the upper ford, the lower ford being near 
where the Camden and Amboy Railroad crosses the creek 
below Yardville, near the junction of Doctor’s Creek with 
Crosswicks Creek. 
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A forcible reminder of the Indian village or settlement is 
the crooked street through the village of Crosswicks, being 
the original trail or pathway through the forest. A lone 
survivor of the original forest remains standing in the yard 
in front of the meeting-house, a noble oak, with arms up- 
lifted, as though saying, “I am monarch of all I survey,” 
and appealing for protection. Could it but reveal to us 
what has passed beneath and around it, what history would 
be unfolded ! 

The first record of a meeting for Divine worship by 
the Society of Friends at Crosswicks was at the house of 
Thomas Lambert in 1677. In 1684 the meeting was held 
at the house of Francis Davenport. Prior to the erection 
of a meeting-house it was the custom to hold meetings for 
worship in the house of some Friend in the neighborhood. 

On the “2nd of ye 8th mo., 1684,” the monthly meeting 
was established and held at the house of Francis Davenport. 
The record is signed by John Wilford, Francis Daven- 
port, and William Watson, and recorded as “ Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends,” by which name it is known 
at the present time. 

The first marriages recorded in the meeting were : 

Samuel Bunting to Mary Foulke, daughter of Thomas, 
1684. 

In 1686, Samuel Taylor and Susanna Horsman. 

In 1686, Anthony Woodward and Hannah Foulke. 

In 1687, Richard Harrison and Ruth Buckman. 

“ At a monthly meeting held at the house of Francis 
Davenport, ye 7th of ye 11th mo. 1685 it was directed that 
deeds of Trust for the burying ground at Chesterfield be 
made from Thomas Foulke, Grantor, to Francis Davenport, 
Samuel Bunting, John Bunting, Thomas Gilberthorpe, 
Roger Parke and Robert Wilson.” 

At the meeting in the 12th mo. the Committee reported 
it executed and placed in the hands of Thomas Lambert of 
Nottingham (township). 

“ At a monthly meeting held at the house of Thomas 
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Lambert ye 5th of ye 1st mo. 1691 it is proposed to have a 
meeting house built at ye burying ground at Chesterfield.” 

At the meeting in the 6th mo. it was “agreed to build 
the house on the south side of the creek, most Friends 
think best to have it at ye Grave Yard.” 

“ At ye meeting held at Francis Davenport’s ye 7th of ye 
11 mo. 1691, Francis Davenport, Samuel Andrews, William 
Wood, Samuel Bunting and Thomas Gilberthorpe, are ap- 
pointed to treat with carpenters about building a meeting 
house at or near the Grave Yard in Chesterfield.” 

“At a meeting held ye 4th of ye 10 mo 1692 they re- 
ported they have let the work unto John Greene.” 

“At a meeting held ye 2d. of ye 12 mo. 1692 John 
Wilsford Jr, Robert Murfin, Edward Rockhill, and John 
Abbot were appointed to receive a Deed of Trust for land 
to build the meeting house on.” 

This deed, dated 3rd mo. 3d, 1692, conveyed six acres of 
land from Samuel Bunting and John Bunting to Robert 
Murfin, John Abbot, Edward Rockhill and John Wilsford 
for a consideration of ten shillings. 

The first meeting recorded held in the new meeting- 
house was “ ye 6th. of ye 8th. mo. 1693.” 

“ At a monthly meeting held at the meeting house in 
Chesterfield ye 4th of ye 11 mo. 1693 the committee re- 
ported they had settled with John Greene about ye meet- 
ing house building according to agreement, paid him £40, 
and for buy work one Pound, also two shillings given him 
over and above.” 

“There remains on hand £4. 11s. 1d. when all ye sub- 
scriptions are paid in. Also paid for lime 6s. 8d.” 

“ At a monthly meeting held ye 3rd of ye 1st. mo. 1697, 
a committee was appointed to build a frame stable for the 
accommodation of horses, 18 by 24 ft, with 6 feet posts to 
be near the meeting house, to be planked on the inside three 
feet high, to be well clapboarded on ye outside, well shingled 
with oak shingles & finished before ye 12th month next.” 

«“ At a monthly meeting held ye 7th. of ye 1st. mo. 1706 
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it is considered at this meeting that it is necessary that a 
meeting house be built, and pursuant thereunto, this meet- 
ing appoints Francis Davenport and William Wood to care 
about the letting of Forty thousand bricks to be made in 
order thereto, They reported ye 2nd of ye 3rd mo. 1706 
that they had agreed with William Mott for 40,000 bricks 
for 40 Pounds, and John Farnsworth for 200 bushels of 
lime. At the meeting in the 11th mo. Samuel Bunting, 
Francis Davenport, William Wood, John Tantum, Thomas 
Lambert, and Robert Wilson were appointed to agree with 
some carpenter for doing ye carpenter work of ye meeting 
house proposed to be built.” 

“ At a monthly meeting held ye 6th of ye 12th mo 1706 
the Committee reported they had agreed with John Tantum 
to do the carpenter work. William Wood was appointed 
to give notice to workmen that Friends are ready to treat 
with them about ye bricklaying, &c, and Friends appointed 
to make agreements are Samuel Bunting, Francis Daven- 
port, John Tantum, William Wood and Thomas Lambert. 
John Farnsworth promiseth to have two hundred bushels of 
lime delivered at his mother’s landing, he to have four pence 
per bushel for his carriage of the same.” 

“ At a monthly meeting held ye 6th of ye 1 mo 1707, 
Friends appointed to agree with workmen reported they 
had agreed with them to begin about the first of ye third 
month next. John Tantum and Thomas Lambert are ap- 
pointed to agree for shingles to be made and brought up, 
for covering of said meeting house.” 

There seems to be no report when the house was fin- 
ished. 

“ At a monthly meeting held ye 2nd. of ye 8 mo 1712, 
William Wood and John Tantum were appointed to pro- 
cure, to be made for the use of this meeting a convenient 
carriage for the easy and decent conveying of corpse to the 
burying place,” which was accordingly done. 

“ At a monthly meeting held ye 7th of ye 1st mo., 1773, 
the Treasurer produced an account of the cost of the 
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stove, and erecting the same in its place, amounting to 
£8. 4s. 10d.” 

“ Ata monthly meeting held ye 4th of ye 2nd mo 1773 
the subject of enlarging the meeting house in order to 
accommodate the Quarterly Meeting considered it was 
agreed to request the Quarterly Meeting to appoint a com- 
mittee to confer with us on the subject.” This was done 
and “a committee of the Quarterly Meeting attended the 
Monthly held ye 4th of ye 8rd mo 1773; at which time 
a committee was appointed to confer with them, namely, 
Anthony Sykes, John Bullock, Amos Middleton, Thomas 
Thorn, James Lawrie, Joseph Horner, Benjamin Clark, 
Joseph Duer, Jonathan Wright, Stacy Potts, Caleb Shreve, 
Amos Wright, Edward Rockhill and Samuel Satterthwait 
Jr, respecting an addition to the meeting house. This 
committee met several times and agreed to report their 
sentiments thereon to said Quarter.” 

“ At a monthly held ye 1st of ye 7th mo 1773. This 
meeting appoints Stacy Potts, Abraham Skirm, James 
Oldell, and Benjamin Clark to view the meeting house at 
Buckingham Pa, ascertain its expense and report to our 
next meeting.” At the next meeting they reported it “to 
be convenient, and ye amount of cost about £750.” “This 
meeting concluded to build one about the like size and 
appointed a committee from the different meetings to take 
subscriptions, in order to enable us to accomplish said 
building.” 

«“ At a monthly meeting held ye 4th of ye 11 mo 1778. 
Abel Middleton and Isaiah Robbins are appointed mana- 
gers to carry on the building in the best manner they are 
capable of, and Caleb Newbold is appointed to assist them 
in procuring materials. It is requested that the former 
committee meet with the managers at convenient times, to 
give them what assistance they can therein.” The meeting 
appoints Amos Middleton, Treasurer, to receive the several 
collections for said purpose, and pay to the managers as. 
they may have need of it. 
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“ At a monthly meeting held ye 9th of ye 11th mo 1775. 
The committee appointed to inspect the former subscrip- 
tions for money to build our new meeting house, and also 
consider what move will be necessary for completing the 
same report, they think it needful to raise £374; which 
was referred to the next meeting.” At which meeting it 
was directed to be done. I find no report of when the 
house was finished. 

At a Preparative meeting held the 29th of Ist mo., 1784, 
a committee was appointed to collect money to build a 
school-house, which was done, and a brick school-house 
built near the meeting-house. 

At a Preparative meeting held 24th of 2nd mo., 1785, 
a committee was appointed to open a school in the back 
part of the old meeting-house, with the consent of Joseph 
Forsythe. 

“ At a monthly meeting held 5th of 10 mo. 1802. The 
Friends appointed to sell the old meeting house and hay 
house, which at a previous meeting had been directed to be 
sold and removed from the premises, reported it done, the 
net amount of sales being $228.50, which was directed to 
be apportioned among the School Funds, of the Prepara- 
tive Meetings belonging to Chesterfield Monthly Meeting.” 

When the British troops marched from Philadelphia on 
their way to Monmouth, in Sixth month, 1778, a detach- 
ment attempted to cross the bridge at Crosswicks. The 
Americans stationed on the opposite side, under General 
Dickinson, in endeavoring to prevent them from cross- 
ing, shot three cannon-balls into the meeting-house, two 
through the roof, and one into the brick wall, the imprint 
of which is yet visible. This last-mentioned ball is now in 
the possession of Margaret B. Ellis; it measures three inches 
in diameter and weighs three and one-half pounds. 
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Notes and Queries. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Hotes. 


MANUSCRIPTS AND DOCUMENTS RELATING TO COLONIAL PENN- 
SYLVANIA.—The following is a list of some of the most valuable manu- 
scripts and documents relating to Colonial Pennsylvania, acquired by 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania in May last. 

Remonstrances of Adventurers, Free-Holders and Inhabitants of 
Philadelphia to William Penn, 1684. 

Letter of William Penn to Thomas Lloyd and members of the Pro- 
vincial Council. Lewes, 16th 6 mo. 1684. 

Letter of William Penn, 1685, giving a detailed account of the defeat 
of the Revolutionary forces, the execution of Monmouth, and conveying 
important information in reference to Pennsylvania. 

Letter of William Penn to Thomas Lloyd and others, Worminghurst, 
ist 12 mo. 1686, doing away with the President of the Council and 
appointing five Commissioners. 

Letter of William Penn to Thomas Lloyd, Worminghurst, Ist 12 mo, 
1686. 

Letter of William Penn to President Thomas Lloyd and others. Lon- 
don, 18th 2 mo. 1686. 

Letter of William Penn, in reference to arranging the Western 
boundary of Pennsylvania with the Indians. London, 21st 2 mo. 
1686. 

Letter of William Penn to Thomas Lloyd and others, instructions to 
the Commissioners of the Province. Worminghurst, 6th 4 mo. 1687. 

Letter of William Penn giving instructions to his Commissioners, 
and appointing John Simcock and Arthur Cook Commissioners in 
place of Dr. Moore and James Claypoole. Worminghurst, 17th 7 
mo. 1687. 

Letter of William Penn in reference to the suppression of vice, the 
prosecution of the cave people, and forbidding the chopping down of 
trees in the town. Holland House, near London, 21st 8 mo. 1687. 

Letter of William Penn rebuking his Commissioners for dereliction 
of duty. Holland House, 21st 10 mo. 1687. 

Letter of William Penn requesting Thomas Lloyd to accept the ap- 
pointment as Deputy Governor of Pennsylvania. London, 28th 1 mo. 
1688. 

Letter of William Penn in reference to the division of the Province 
and the petulance of Thomas Lloyd. London, 15th 7 mo. 1693. 

Proclamation by Lloyd, as President of the Council, against the 
actions of a Rump Council. Philadelphia, 26th 9 mo, 1690. 

Petition of Markham and others of the Council to be allowed to take 
up arms against the French, then threatening to invade Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, 22d 2 mo. 1699. 

Memorial of the Council of the Lower Counties, asking privilege of 
choosing their own officers. Ist 2 mo, 1691. 
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Markham’s warrant for the election of members of Assembly for the 
Lower Counties in Delaware, 1695. 

Letter from Governors Lloyd and Markham and their Council to 
William Penn, 1692. 

Address of the Council and Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania 
to King William III. Philadelphia, 18th 3 mo. 1699. 

Petition to Lieut.-Gov. Charles Gookin for the building of road to 
Germantown. Oct. 12, 1712. 

Letter of John Penn, relating to the settling of Germans in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. London, Oct. 9, 1728. 

Autograph drafts of letters, exercises, essays, articles, published in 
the ‘‘Gazette,’’ etc., by Benjamin Franklin, prior to 1735, 59 pp. 

Original Manuscript of Samuel Smith’s History of Pennsylvania, Part 
I., 388 pp. [Part II. was owned by the Society. ] 

Manuscript of Proud'’s History of Pennsylvania from 1681 to 1742, 
6 vols. 493 pp. 


WILLIAM PENN TO His CHILDREN.— 
My DEAR SPRINGET 

Be good, learn to fear god, avoide evil, love thy book, be Kind to 
thy Brother & Sister & god will bless thee & I will exceedingly love 
thee. farewell Dear child, Thy Dear Father 

19th 6 mo 82, W™ PENN. 

my love to all y*® Famely & to Friends. 


DEAR LETITIA, 

I dearly love y*, & would have thee sober, learn thy book, & love thy 
Brothers. I will Send thee a pretty Book to learn in. y* Lord bless 
thee & make a good woman of thee. farewell. 
aie Thy Dear Father 
i Bo W™ PENN. 
my love to y® Famely. 


DEAR BILLE 

I love thee much, therefore be Sober & quiet, and learn his book, I 
will Send him one. so y® lord bless y*. Amen. Thy Dr: Fa’: 

19. 6 mo 82, W™ PENN. 

my love to all y* Famely. 

addressed : 
For SpRINGETT PENN 
at Worminghurst 
P Arundal } — 
Bagg 


DEATH OF SAMUEL DARCH, 1814.—Extract from letter of James 
Pemberton Parke, Second Street, 3 mo. 15, 1814. 

‘*When I left Philadelphia, I had no idea that Samuel Darch was 
dangerously ill, but he has fallen a victim to typhus fever, and this 
morning I followed his remains to the grave, which were attended by a 
number of respectable citizens, the Washington Benevolent and other 
Societies of which he was a member. He was buried in the Free- 
Quaker ground, the use of which is granted, I understand, to the Uni- 
tarian Congregation, to which he belonged; and James Taylor read a 
moral lecture . . .’’ 
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WILLIAM PENN’s RECIPE FOR DRIED APPLES, PEARS, AND 
PLUMS. — 

LonD. 28. 4 ™° 95, 
Dr. ANNA CALLOWHIL. 

It has not been forgetfulness of my word, that thou hast not heard 
from me about y* receipt thou didst desire & I promessed ; for there is 
no need of a pocket book to remember me of thee & thyn, for you are 
dayly fresh in my memorial upon y® best account, & will, while I have 
a being here. But I received it but yesterday, & by reason of my pre- 
engagements in visits & business, my time was not enough my own to 
Send it thee. It came from y* Earl of Liecesters, one of y° most curious 
family’s in the nation for Conservatorys of fruit &. 1 wish y® direc- 
tion prove in practice, successfull, & could I have procured any in 
town from Spain or Portugal, had sent some, but thos from Tolouse in 
france were the best I ever eat, w y* war forbids. now D. Anna, give 
my endeared love to thy D' Husband, & virtuous Daughter, and my 
Daughters also, & accept of the same thy self, from him yt is 
with a true regard, 

my love to thy Relations, Thy affect. assured Friend 

& to frds. as free. W™ PENN. 


A Receipt how to Dry Apples, Paires, Plums, &c. 


Choose y* largest Pippins, yt are not bruised, and lay as many as you 
can, one by one, upon sives ; then put them in y° oven, after y* house- 
hold bread is drawn, & there let them lye till next morning. when they 
are taken out squeeze them with your hands, to flattthem, as you think 
of itt; and turn them upon y* same sives, and putt them into y® oven 
again, but lett the fire be more slack then y® first time, yt is, a weaker 
heat. do so 8 or 4 times, & yt is enough: but yt is left to discretion as 
the fruit appears more or less dryed. when dryed they must be layd on 
shelves, one by one, & in moist weather let a chafing dish or 2 of Coals 
be sett pretty neer them, w™ prevents moulding. Do this with all sorts 
of pairs good to eat, but M* Johns, Boncretians, wardens themselves, 
or any winter paire is best. 

Plums likewise are done this way, with less heat because their skin is 
thiner ; y® Largest are best for this way of eating ym. So any fruit, 
not to be dryed w™ Sugar. proportioning y° fire to y* nature of y® fruit. 
Thus figgs may be dryed without Sugar, & may finde ym as good as any 
from abroad. you may also dry Peaches & Aprecocks this way, only 
Slitt them, & putt a little Sugar into y® hollow, laying them w™ their 
hollows uppermost ; but they are apt to be toughish. If the oven be at 
any time hett on purpose, it must not be more then to bake manchets, 
or french bread if to yt degree. 

Addressed : 

For my Deare ffriend 
ANNA CALLOWHILL at 
Bristoll. 


THE CARRIAGES OUR ANCESTORS RODE IN.—Towards the close of 
the Revolution Quarrier & Hunter, whose shop was located on Filbert, 
between Seventh and Eighth Streets, were the prominent carriage build- 
ers of Philadelphia. In addition to their local customers, the ministers of 
France and Holland, members of Congress, and officers of the army and 
navy were their patrons. They manufactured coaches, chariots, chaises, 
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phaetons, sulkies, ‘‘sociables,” and ‘‘ vis-d-vis,’’ and the favorite colors 
of their bodies were olive, black, yellow, drab, green, brown, or purple. 
On all were painted either the coats of arms or ciphers of their owners. 
John Henderson, who succeeded the firm, also enjoyed a high reputation 
and did a large business. From the day-books of both firms the follow- 
ing items have been extracted : 
1780. The French Minister: Painting body of phaeton, borders and 
moulding, cypher and flowers; painting coach. 
John Adams: Painting phaeton and coach, and three cyphers in gilt. 
D’ Anmours: Painting coach and phaeton, arms and crests. 
1781, John Adams: Painting chair, phaeton and carriage, and orna- 
ments. 
Col. Clement Biddle: Painting phaeton, gilding ornaments. 
Col. Bayard: Painting chariot, arms and crest full gilt. 
W. Henry: Painting chair, gilt ornaments. 
John Holker: Painting set of curtains, chair, arms and crests, full 
ilt. 
Vdmund Randolph: Painting phaeton, arms and crests, gilding. 
Gen. Thomas Mifflin: Painting phaeton and gilding. 
1782. President of Congress [E. Boudinot]: Painting arms on coach, 
cleaning and varnishing. 
Jared Ingersoll; Painting chariot, arms and crests, full gilding. 
John Penn: Painting phaeton, arms and crests, gilding. 
Dr. William Shippen Sent: Painting chariot, arms and crests. 
Gouverneur Morris: Painting sulky and cypher. 
John Macpherson: Painting phaeton, coats of arms, and gilding. 
Cyrus Griffin: Painting chariot black, ornaments solid gilt. 
Marbois: Painting chariot and ornaments. 
1783. Thomas Jefferson: Painting phaeton green, crests on the back. 
Col. Hamilton: Painting phaeton black, with cyphers. 
1784, Dr Craigie: Lettering 72 medicine boxes. 
Gen. Greene: Painting chariot body “ pompedour,"’ arms and crests, 
gilt carved moulding. 
Robert Morris: Painting chariot olive green, cheeks vermillion, 
cyphers and gilding. 
Charles Wharton: Painting phaeton. 
Baron Steuben; Painting sulky and arms. 
Capt. John Barry: Painting chaise and arms. 
Robert Wharton: Painting chair olive, cypher and helmets. 
1785. Daniel Jenifer: Painting chariot Devonshire brown, arms and 
crests. 
John Macpherson: Painting phaeton light olive, cypher and crest on 
back solid gilt. 
Col. Forrest: Painting chair drab, cypher on back full gilt. 
1786. Thomas McKean: Painting chariot arms and chests, altering 
arms, crests, and ornaments on chair. 
1788. Society of Weavers: Painting a flag, lion in gilt, rampant. 
Trustees Episcopal Academy: Gilding ball, vane and crown, of the 
cupolo. 
1789. James Wilson: Painting chair. 
Major Moore: Painting flag, ‘‘ Northampton,’’ ‘‘ Virginia,” in gilt 
letters encircled by thirteen silver stars. During the years 1790 and 
1791, John Henderson painted many fire buckets :—Henry Moses, desig- 
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nated by a ‘‘ heart with wings’’ and Charles Biddle, ‘‘Diligent.’”’ In 
May of 1790, he painted ‘‘a curtain for the steamboat 25 square yards.’’ 


An Account oF CoAcHES, LANDAUS, CHARIOTS, AND Four- 
WHEEL CHAISES IN PHILADELPHIA, 1761.— 


Persons by whom the carriages are kept &c. 

Proprietor,—1 Chariot. 

Governour,—1 Chariot. 

W™ Allen C. J.,—1 Coach, 1 Chariot, 1 Chaise. 

Coll* Bird,—1 Chariot. 

D*' Tho* Bond,—1 Chariot, 1 Chaise. 

Benj. Chew,—1 Chariot. 

W™ Coxe,—1 Chaise. 

And‘ Elliott,—1 Chariot. 

David Franks,—1 Chariot, 1 Chaise. 

Widow Francis,—1 Chariot. 

Jos. Galloway,—1 Chariot. 

W™ Logan,—1 Chariot, 1 Chaise. 

Tho* Lawrence,—1 Chariot, 1 Chaise. 

Widow Lawrence,—1 Coach. 

Jno. Lawrence,—1 Chariot. 

William Moore,—1 Chariot. 

Widow Masters,—1 Coach, 1 Chaise. 

Doct’ Moore,—1 Chariot. 

Sam! Mifflin, —1 Chaise. 

Cha* Norris,—1 Chaise. 

W™ Plumsted,—1 Chaise. 

W™ Peters,—1 Landau. 

Is. Pemberton,—1 Chaise. 

Cha* Stedman,—1 Chaise. 

Jno. Ross,—1 Chaise. 

Abr™ Taylor,—1 Chariot. 

Jos. Turner,—1 Chaise. 

Tho* Willing,—1 Landau, 1 Chariot. 

Cha* Cox, a 4 wheel post Chaise. The Gov" a 2 wheel Chaise, and 
2 wheel Chair, beyond my attempt at Reckoning. 


From NAZARETH TO THE DELAWARE WATER GAP IN 1748.—The 
following entries have been taken from the note-book of three Moravian 
clergymen. The route which they followed can now be taken with- 
out any of the difficulties which befell them, and much of the forest 
has long since given place to cultivated fields. The scenery is very 
attractive : 

1748. December 5.—Set out from Nazareth, Northward, through the 
woods for Meniolagameka, an Indian town of five huts, on the Pocopoco 
creek, north of the Blue Mountains [in now Monroe County]. It is 
the sole surviving Indian town in this neighborhood. The descent of 
the Blue Mountains on the Indian side, we found so trying as to be 
scarcely able to make it, even on foot, and had much trouble to get our 
two horses down. One of them was mired in a bog near the creek, and 
with difficulty was extricated. Having crossed the creek we soon came 
to the town and were cordially welcomed into the Captain’s house. 
We visited in the other huts, and were given some Indian cakes baked 
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in the ashes. Later we set to cooking and preparing what provisions 
we had brought with us, and treated all present. Slept well on the 
deer skins spread for us. 

December 6.—Breakfasted after our fashion, and shared with the In- 
dians. Then our host reciprocated, preparing for us a special dish 
from pounded maize, which we relished. On setting out the Captain's 
brother accompanied us for a distance into the woods, and had we been 
without a guide for the first few miles would certainly have lost the 
way. We were much impeded by swamps and bogs. 

About 4 P.M. we came to an Indian hut, about 12 miles from Menio- 
lagameka, where we were served with bear’s meat, wild honey, and 
Sequate, a preparation of maize. At night slept soundly on the bear 
skins spread out for us. 

December 7.—Breakfasted on bear and Sequate. Our host led the 
way through the pathless woods for fifteen miles. At 2 P.M. we reached 
Dansbury and stopped at McMichaels. He was not at home. Went 
three miles further to Daniel Brodheads, where we were received cor- 
dially, and had much discourse with him about the Indians. He had 
been an Indian trader but was now a Justice of the Peace. 

December 8.—Left Brodhead’s and came to the Gap in the moun- 
tains, through which the Delaware runs. 


LETTER OF BENJAMIN FURLEY TO JOHN HENRY SPROGELL.— 
ROTTERDAM, 5 April], 1709. 
M® JoHN HENRY SPROGELL, 
BR, 

I was not a little grieved to hear that after all yo" trouble and pains 
in the voyage home, you were in yo’ voyage outward bound to Virginia 
yo’ Ship and Cargo was burnt by the French. But much more am I 
grieved to hear of yo" unrighteous, unchristian & ungrateful behaviour 
to & treatment of those two young men from whose parents & Relations 
you received so Signall and unparralelled Kindness while here. And 
that being a mere Straingor, upon M' Lidborrow’s & my testifying being 
——+s that you seemed to us to be an honest Man of a Sober Conversa- 
tion which we were the more Inclined to believe Because we Know yo’ 
Education to have been such & had never seen or heard anything to 
the Contrary. 

But little did I think it was with an Intent to trust you or to let you 
run so far into their debt as I since heard, w” abundance of other things 
by you done which I shall not now relate it being needless because so 
evident to yo’ Conscience if yett you have any left after such things. 
Ungrateful Man, what would you have done, how would you have paid 
for yo’ Ship or gott home with or without a Cargo if Mr Vandergraf 
had not assisted you w™ his Creditt. Must you not have gone without 
remedy? how can you then do & Act thus unthankfully with him and 
his. What is past can not be prevented, but it may and must be re- 
pented of or Woe will be your portion in the end. I hope you are not 
so abandoned and given up to a reprobate mind as to persist in Evill 
doing by adding Iniquity to Wrong but be ready to Confess yo" Iniquity 
and make repairations as far as you can by delivering over what you 
may have yet of the Goods you took home not having wherewith to pay 
for them to the young man whom his father has authorized to call you 
to acc‘ for the Bills you drew upon him and he paid. 
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Let what you have hitherto done in the case suffice and turn from 
the Evill of your ways that may find Mercy w™ God through Christ our 
redeemor. 

What Griefs of Spirritt will it be to yo" Dear father and Mother to 
hear those things of you, and Especially to have to hear that you p'sist 
in them. 

I hope things improved? I have given order to Tho* Fairman (or 
Hairman) to serve you an Injunction not to intermeddle in my affairs 
by virtue of the Letter of Atorney you took w™ you. Little did I think 
when I gave you that power that you were such a person? Could I 
have thought it I should not have done it. I shall however be glad to 
Know of yo" Reform, Repentance & Well Doing accordingly. 

Thus Sir I rest yo" well-wishing Friend, 

BENJAMIN FURLEY. 


Nores OF TRAVEL, WINTER OF 1746-1747.— 

1746. September 27, Sailed from Gravesend, England, on the snow 
John Galley, Capt. Crosswaite. 

December 22. Arrived off Cape Henlopen ; ascertained the river Dela- 
ware was closed by ice. 

December 28. Left the vessel in a boat and landed with difficulty one 
mile below Lewes, which place we reached after a tiresome tramp 
through deep snow. 

December 29. Weather stormy and cold severe. Purchased a horse 
and sled. 

December 80. Set out for Philadelphia; traveled through pathless 
woods and deep snow. Made but fourteen miles today, and put up at 
the house of an Irishman, where we bought another horse. At night it 
began to snow heavily. 

December 31. Made about fourteen miles, and spent the last day of 
the year at a miserable inn. 

1747, January 1, Extremely cold; lost the road, but finally reached 
Dover, a town of some twenty houses. 

January 2. Made but nineteen miles today—heard that at Philadel- 
phia it was thought our vessel was lost. 

January 3. Made only a few miles. The snow had a thick crust 
which cut the horses legs. Stopped at Cantwell’s Bridge. 

January 4. Made only seventeen miles. 

January 5. Reached Wilmington at noon, where we hired two extra 
horses, and later nighted at Chester. 

January 6. This afternoon arrived at Philadelphia. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF ABRAM TAYLOR, COUNCILLOR. — 

Philadelphia, 5th June, 1742.—‘‘1 have sold the Plantation of Green- 
hedge to Oswald Peel for £400 stg., and all the stock upon it for £50. 
more.’’ 

July 6th, 1742.—‘‘ The Constantine arrived here yesterday and came 
directly up to Town, but upon rumors of her having Palatinates on 
board and the Master being dead on the passage, Drs. Zachary and 
Bond were ordered to visit her, which they did and report that they had 
had a Putrid Fever on board, but that they were recovering. However, 
it was thought dangerous to admit them into Town, and therefore the 
ship is ordered down the river again. The passengers that came ashore 
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are obliged to go out of Town, and the Master and Pilot are to be per- 
secuted.” 

July 4th, 1745.—“ Mr. Plumsted died about a month ago of the stone 
in the bladder; Richard Martin in his Hay Harvest struck his leg 
against a scythe and bled ’till he died a few hours later.’’ 


LETTER OF JOHN PENN, 1728.— 

LonD® 9% Octor 1728 
RESPECTED FRIEND, 

Your Favour pr. Capt" Pierce of the 24" June I have received & 
cannot Express the obligations I lye under to you for your Care & 
Trouble both on my own Private, & also our Publick affairs, & am very 
Sencible empty acknowledgments are but Poor Returns for Real Ser- 
vices Rec’d, but it is all that is att Present in my Power to give 

I am very glad the Survey made last Winter by Jacob Taylor, & 
Nich* Scull, of my Land att Mahanatawny, has defeated any Design 
Sprogall might have had upon it, & given me the Greatest Breadth on 
the River Schoolkill ; and I doubt not but your Self & my Friend Peter 
Lloyd, will find means to Turn him out of any Settlements he has made 
within my lines, I hope by this Time Peter may have rec’d some money 
for Rent Either from the Person that has a Lease of Part of that Land, 
or my lotts in the Citty, which he gave me an Expectation of sometime 
ago in his Last. But he has been so much Ingaged this Spring & Summer 
in his new State of Life that I have not heard one word from him. 

I observe what you write in answer to our Letter Sent last Spring to 
Coll. Gordon about the Memoriall he sent to the Board of Trade Con- 
cerning the Palatines, & must desire you’l be refer’d to our Joynt 
answer to yours & our other Friends letter, which is design’d to be sent 
® this Vessell, if my Coz" Springett Penn Comes to Town who is now 
att Newmarkett, by which you’! see the Impossibility of getting a Gen' Act 
here for besides the obstructions that will be made to it by Maryland & any 
other Colloneys that are desirous of having them, itwas Last week Proposed 
to the King in Councill that his Majesty should send over a number of 
German Families into New Jersey, by which you may find our Ministers 
here think them of Service in the Plantations, & as for a Private act we 
Cannot Think it will be of more Service than one made by the Assembly 
there, wherefore we are are of opinion that ought to be first obtained, 
which I think must have a good Effect either to Prohibett or Restrict 
them to some Limitations, & if after we have done this there should be 
any Occasion to Desire the assistance of the Crown, or Parliament, we 
should then Come more Properly before them then now. I hope by this 
Time you have gott an Assembly that will Easily Come into an Act, 
which I find was Proposed by the Last, & I suppose might have Pass’d 
had not the unhappy differance amongst the Members Prevented your 
Proceeding on Business, which however I hope may have a good Effect 
for I think no Persons of Common Understanding will again Trust their 
Privileges (which they are so fond off) to men that will be Carry’d 
away so far by a Party, as to leave the Business of their Country att so 
Criticall a Juncture as that was of your difference with the Indians. I 
hope by this Vessell to Send you over a Gen. Power from my self & 

- Brothers to Receive Rents & Sell Lands in order to pay our Fathers 
debts, which must take of any Objection that Can be started, tho, 
in fact you have already the Power invested in your Selves by the 
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Will, an authentick Coppy of the Proving of which was sent you 
some time ago, & Joseph Dickenson (now in London) Promissing 
to pay the Remainder of his Fathers Bond will Close the Mort- 
gage att Least to Every Body but myself, Wherefore I must in 
the name of our family Request you'] be so Kind as to Joyn with our 
other Friends the Trustees to Execute the Power left you by my Fathers 
Will, both in Receiving of Rents & Selling of Lands, by which I sup- 
pose a Considerable Sum may be raised, as also from the Palatines that 
are already Settled & be a Mean’s to make them Quiet & Easy when 
they see their lands Confirm’d to them, & whatever Numbers may Come 
over before you Can gett an Act Pass’d or in force you may now Settle 
where & how you Please, I say in Force because I think time ought to 
be allow'd after the Act is Pass’d for any y‘ are Coming from holland 
to have notice. I am with best Respt to your self & Family 
Your Much Oblig’d Friend 
JOHN PENN. 


P.S. 

hearing nothing yett of my Coz" Springett Penn’s being Come to Town 
I am Fearfull shall not be able to send the Joynt Letter I Proposed by 
this Vessell but hope he will not disappoint me again which if he does 
not you may Expect it by a Vessell that will Sail in about a Week or 
Tenn days before which I doubt Cannot be able to send the Gen. Power 
from My Self & Brothers Coun. Will’s whose advice we would take 
being not yett Come to Town. 

e Be 


PRESERVATION OF THE PUBLIC RECORDS OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The 
late Assembly passed an Act (No. 135) creating a Division of Public 
Records, in connection with the State Library, devoted to the preserva- 
tion of all public records throughout the Commonwealth, and especially 
those records of the State government not in current use, beginning 
with the earliest records, to the year 1750. The Act also provides for 
the appointment of five Advisory Commissioners, to act with the Trus- 
tees and the State Librarian. His Excellency the Governor of the 
Commonwealth has appointed the following Commissioners: John W. 
Jordan, LL.D., Librarian of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and Julius F. Sachse, Litt.D., of Philadelphia; Frank R. Diffenderfer, 
of Lancaster; Boyd Crumrine, Esq., of Washington ; and Edwin H. 
Anderson, Librarian of the Carnegie Library, of Pittsburg. State 
Librarian Montgomery is the general Secretary. 


WILLIAM NEATE, a London merchant, favorably known in commer- 
cial circles of Philadelphia, whose will was probated May 3, 1775, after 
bequests to family and relatives, and his “desire to be buried in the 
parish Church of Chippenham, County of Wilts,’’ directs his executors 
to convey ‘‘ to the Church Wardens and Vestry of Parish of Chippen- 
ham £250. sterling, the interest on which to be applied to the purchasing 
of good warm Great Coats, to be distributed yearly forever upon Saint 
Thomas’s Day to so many poor Broad Cloth Weavers belonging to that 
Parish as such Interest or Dividends will purchase. But my Will that 
the said Coats may have no Mark or Badge upon them, and be given 
only to such persons as do not receive Alms from said Parish.” 
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LETTER OF WILLIAM BALL, MATERNAL GRANDFATHER OF WASH- 
INGTON. — 
Ss 

I rece’ yours dated the 17“ of May: am sorry I could not get the 
plott ready sooner (then am like to doe): I have bin verry much Indis- 
posed, with Hovers tooth ache and pain in my head: that have not bin 
able to set to plot, am afraid shall not have them ready before the Latter 
end of next week: shall send them as soon as they are compleeted. 

Iam 
Y’ Verry Hum?” Sery', 
WILLIAM BALL. 
June 4% 1737 1737. 


LETTERS OF WASHINGTON.— 

PHILADELPHIA 5 March 1794 
DEAR Sir. 

Weeks have passed since I finished reading the first part of your 
translation of the Septuogent; but having neglected (when I had the 
pleasure to see you last) to ascertain the medium through which I was 
to return it, and being unwilling to hazard the production to an uncer- 
tain conveyance, I give this letter to the Post Office in hopes of its 
reaching you, & of my receiving the information above. 

’Tis unnecessary to add that with much truth 

I am, Dear Sir 
Your obedt H®” Serv‘, 
G° WASHINGTON. 

Addressed : 

Charles Thompson Esq., 


Chester County. 
MoUNT VERNON 13% Augt 1798 


DEAR Sir 

If you or Mrs Stuart could, by indirect means, discover the State of 
Washington Custis’ mind, it would be wished. He appears to me to be 
moped & stupid—says nothing—and is always in some hole or corner 
secluded from company. Before he left Annapolis, he wrote to me de- 
siring to know whether he was to return there, or not, that he might 
pack up accordingly—lI answered, that I was astonished at the question ! 
and that it appeared to me that nothing that could be said to him had 
the least effect, or left an impression beyond the moment— 

Whether this, by thwarting his views, is the cause of his present 
behaviour, I know not. Enclosed is his letter & my answer—to be re- 
turned when read—We are as usual, and unite in best regards for your 
Mrs, Stuart and the family. 

I am Dear Sir 
Y' obed & affect 


GO WASHINGTON. 
David Stuart, Esq. 


GERMANTOWN BATTLEFIELD MONUMENT COMMISSION.—Governor 
Pennypacker has appointed Ethan Allen Weaver, Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Society of Sons of the Revolution, David 8. B. Chew, Arthur H. 
Brockie, and Charles F. Jenkins, of Philadelphia, and Major-General 
John R. Brooke, U.S. A., of Rosemont, Commissioners for the erection 
of a monument on the Germantown battle-field, for which an appropria- 
tion of ten thousand dollars was made by the last Legislature. 
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Queries. 


DunLAP.—Information is wanted concerning the ancestry of Susan 
Dunlap, born in the town of Union, Westmoreland County, in 1805, 
married February 24, 1824, Thomas Hays, and died September 2, 1846, 
in West Fallowfield, Crawford County, Pennsylvania. Her father was 
Thomas Dunlap, son of Thomas and Margaret (Carmichael) Dunlap, 
and her mother, Jane Wilson, of Adams County, daughter of Marma- 
duke and Susan (Baty?) Wilson. The dates of birth, marriage, and 
death of these parents and grandparents, and any other facts about 
them, are particularly desired. 


JAMES A. Hays. 
Borsz, IDAHO. , 


Replies. 


Hoopes (PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, Vol. XXVII. pp. 106, 126, 
256).—Ninth line from top of page 256, for “John and Grace Hoopes 
had one child,” read, John and Grace Rowland had one child ; also, 
on tenth line, for “John Hoopes married a second time,’’ read, John 
Rowland married a second time, ete. 

Grace Hoopes was born 7 mo. 17, 1697, and died 5 mo. 8, 1721; she 
married, 2 mo. 21, 1720, William Paschall, son of Thomas and Mar- 
garet, of Blockley. She left one child, Grace Paschall, born 4 mo. 26, 
1721. Married out of meeting, for which she made acknowledgment 
12 mo. 20, 1748, under the name of Grace Rowland. Her child 
Susannah was born September 18, 1743. After the death of Grace 
Rowland, her husband married Ann , and had ten children, of whom 
the first, Mary, was born May 7, 1749, and married John Jones, 
August 15, 1771, at Christ Church, Philadelphia. 

Ep. Penna. Maa. 





Craia’s TAVERN, Bucks CounTY, PENNSYLVANIA.—Craig’s Tavern 
was at Warrington, on the Philadelphia road, at the crossing of the 
Bristol road, four miles below Doylestown. The neighborhood was 
settled by Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, and John Craig was of this stock. 
In 1757 he was first granted a license, and in each successive year until 
1773. He seems to have been a man of character and standing, as his 
name not infrequently appears on the records as a grand juror and as 
an appointee of the court for special service. 

Ep. Penna. Maa. 


Book Wotices. 


Justus FALCKNER, Mystic AND ScHoLaR, Devout Pietist in Ger- 
many, Hermit on the Wissahickon, Missionary on the Hudson. 
A Bi-Centennial Memorial of the First Regular Ordination of an 
Orthodox Pastor in America, Done November 24, 17038, at Gloria 
Dei, the Swedish Lutheran Church at Wicaco, Philadelphia. By 
Julius Friedrich Sachse, Litt.D. Philadelphia, 1908. 8vo. 141 
pages. Price, $2.50. 
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THE MusIcOF THE EPHRATA CLOISTER, also Conrad Beissel’s Treatise 
on Music as set forth in a Preface to the “Turtel Taube’’ of 1747, 
Amplified with fac-simile Reproductions of Parts of the Text and 
some Original Ephrata Music of the Weyrauch’s Hiigel, 1739 ; 
Rosen und Lilien, 1745; Turtle Taube, 1747; Choral Buch, 1754, 
etc. By Julius Friedrich Sachse, Litt.D. Lancaster, 1908. 8vo, 
108 pages. Price, $2.50. 

The title-pages of these recently published works of Dr. Sachse indi- 
cate their contents. They have been compiled from authentic sources 
and illustrated with the same liberality that characterizes the other 
works of the author relating to the Pietists of Pennsylvania. 


THE POEMS OF PHILIP FRENEAU, POET OF THE AMERICAN REvo- 
LUTION. By Fred. Lewis Pattee. Princeton, N. J., 1902. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 406 pages. Edition limited to 1250 copies. Price, 
$3.00 net. 

This memorial edition of the poems of Freneau, ‘‘ The Poet of the 
American Revolution,’’ will be issued in three volumes, of about 400 
pages each, by the Princeton Historical Association. Volume I., under 
notice, contains the editor’s preface ; an introductory biography, with a 
literary estimate and criticism of his writings; his early poems, 1768- 
1775; and first poetic period, 1775-1781, Freneau, as a creative force 
in the early period of American literature and as a writer of some of the 
finest lyrics in our native literature, since his activities closed about a 
century ago, has been completely neglected, and the facts as to his 
career are distorted in almost every work of reference. This neglect 
has resulted not from a lack of real worth in the man, but from preju- 
dices born during one of the most bitter and stormy eras of partisan 
politics that America ever knew. He was a victim of this era. For 
the first time we are now presented with a trustworthy account of the 
poet’s life and influence, so far as it is possible to know and estimate 
them. The editor has endeavored not only to rescue every poem and 
satire that is in any way significant, but also to arrange them, so far as 
possible, chronologically, and has added historical notes of interest and 
value. The second volume will be issued in September. 


GENEALOGY OF THE SHOEMAKER FAMILY OF CHELTENHAM, PENN- 
SYLVANIA. Compiled by Benjamin H. Shoemaker, for private cir- 
culation. Philadelphia, 1903. 524 pages. 

The most important contribution to local genealogy that has been 
published this year is the Shoemaker family of Cheltenham, near Phil- 
adelphia, The material has been collected and arranged with great 
care and patience, from Quaker meeting records and other equally re- 
liable sources, Its pages are not encumbered by any extraneous matter, 
but present modestly the chronicles of George and Sarah Shoemaker 
and ten generations of their descendants and allied families. It gives 
us pleasure to commend the painstaking effort of the compiler. The 
book is liberally illustrated with portraits, fac-similes of original docu- 
ments, and family seats, and there is an exhaustive index of names. It 
is printed with the utmost taste on selected paper and attractively 
bound by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL GRAND LODGE OF THE 
Most ANCIENT AND HONORABLE FRATERNITY OF FREE AND 
ACCEPTED MASONS OF PENNSYLVANIA AND MASONIC JURISDIC- 
TION THEREUNTO BELONGING and its Celebration of the Sesqui- 
centennial Anniversary of the Initiation of Brother George Wash- 
ington into the Fraternity of Freemasons. Philadelphia, 19038. 
8vo. 402 pages. 

On November 5, 1902 (4.L. 5902), the Grand Lodge of Masons of 
Pennsylvania commemorated with appropriate and impressive cere- 
monies the sesqui-centennial of the initiation of George Washington 
into the fraternity of Freemasons. The memorial prepared volume, 
richly illustrated, giving the proceedings and a catalogue of the Loan 
Exhibition, shows earnest and unremitting labor. 


THE Story oF SoME FRENCH REFUGEES AND THEIR ‘‘ AZILUM,’’ 
1793-1800. By Louise Wells Murray. Athens, Pa., 1903. 8vo, 
150 pages. Illustrated. Price, $2.00. 

The French settlement at Asylum, in the present Bradford County, 
Pennsylvania, although of short duration, forms an interesting and 
romantic chapter in the history of the State. It was a direct outcome 
of the French Revolution. Mrs. Murray has gathered many new and 
important data; gives appreciative biographies of Keating, d’ Autre- 
mont, Lefévre, Laporte, Homet, and others; and an appendix contains 
list of taxables, plan of association of the Asylum Company, and letters 
of Boulogne and others. A plan of the town of Asylum, portraits, and 
other illustrations add very much to the interest of the text. 


CAPTAIN GusTAvus CoNnyNGHAM. A Sketch of the Services he 
rendered to the Cause of American Independence. By Charles 
Henry Jones. Published by the Pennsylvania Society of Sons of the 
Revolution. 1903. 8vo. 32 pages. 

Few naval heroes of the Revolution, whose names are more widely 
known, did so much to injure the commercial interests of England as 
Captain Conyngham. None were inspired with higher motives. His 
daring operations in the English and Irish Channels and adjacent seas, 
his captures and escapes read like a romance of the Middle Ages. 
Numerous illustrations add interest to the sketch. 


THE HIsTORY OF THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA, 
1832-1902. By Josiah Granville Leach, LL.B. Philadelphia, 
1902. 8vo. 120 pages. 

The Girard National Bank has an interesting lineage and history. 
The bank was organized in 1832, but its lineage is traced to 1791, its 
immediate predecessor being Stephen Girard’s Bank, and its progenitor 
the first Bank of the United States. The history of the bank for 
seventy years has been faithfully traced, and the biographical sketches 
of its officers and directors are valuable and interesting additions, The 
illustrations are numerous, and as a piece of book-making it is very 
attractive. 
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THE SourH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY, John Spencer Bassett, editor, 
published at Durham, North Carolina, at two dollars per annum, begins 
its second volume with the January number. Its first year has been 
successful, and it is deserving of continued support on the ground of 
its own merit. 


THE SocreTy OF THE Sons OF SAINT TAMMANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
By Francis von A. Cabeen. Philadelphia, 1902. 8vo. 106 


pages. 
The author of this valuable and interesting. contribution to the local 
history of our city, which first appeared in this Magazine, has had a 
limited number of reprints made. 


Tue TioGA Pornr Historica Socrery, at Athens, Pennsylvania, 
has just published the ‘‘Order-Book of Fort Sullivan and Extracts 
from Journals of Soldiers in General Sullivan’s Army relating to Fort 
Sullivan,” by Mrs. Louise Welles Murray. The “ Order-Book"’ dates 
from August 27, 1779, to October 26, 1779, and is an interesting 
and valuable contribution to local history and to Sullivan’s expedition 
against the Indians of Western New York. [Illustrations and maps 
are scattered through the text. 


HIsTORY OF FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE. By Joseph 
Henry Dubbs, D.D., LL.D. Lancaster, 1908. 8vo. 402 pages. 
The Rev. Dr. Dubbs, with his usual thoroughness and industry, has 
prepared a history of this well-known institution of learning and its 
ecclesiastical and educational interests. The volume is typographically 
admirable, the illustrations liberal, and it is well indexed. 


THE Courts oF JUSTICE, BENCH AND BAR OF WASHINGTON 
CounTYy, PENNSYLVANIA: With Sketches of the Early Court- 
Houses, the Judicial System, the Law Judges, and the Roll of 
Attorneys of that County; and a History of the Erection and 
Dedication of the Court-House of 1900; with Portraits and Illus- 
trations. By Boyd Crumrine, of the Washington County Bar. 
1902. 8vo. 3866 pages. 

Mr. Crumrine is the author of a number of important historical 
works, and as President of the Washington County Historical Society 
has done much to foster an interest in local history. His latest 
work—under notice—gives an historical account of the four court- 
houses which have been built since 1781, a list of the judges and roll 
of attorneys and county officers, and, like all its forerunners, shows 
indefatigable research. The biographical sketches, which have been 
prepared with great care, will be very helpful. The illustrations are 
numerous and the book is well printed and bound. 























